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From S1LvER CaRoLs, the new Day School Singing Book, by permission of publishers, W. W. Whitney, Toledo, Ohio. 


FRCEBEL’S SYSTEM. 

As it may interest some to learn what 
Freebel’s method is by which he begins to 
educate the baby before it can even talk, I 
will append the practical part of my twelfth 
lesson to mothers and governesses. We had 
had quite a number of lessons with Freebel’s 
first gift of six colored balls, and our last 
were on the use of the second gift, the wood- 
en ball, cube and cylinder. We will now 
continue, in our instructions, how to use the 
second gifts of Froebel’s Kindergarten occu- 
pations, consisting, as it does, of the wooden 
balls and cups, and the cylinder. 

The following little plays are accompanied 
by word or song indicating what they should 
be, but of course they need not be the exact 
words. Some ofthe timea sortof a dia- 
logue is to take place, where the cube or 
ball do the answering through mamma.— 

“ What is the cube or ball doing ?” 

“ It rolls.” 

“ What now ?” “ It hops, or swings ?” 

“‘ What is rolling ? What is hopping ?” 

Even babies will in some way soon do the 
answering by certain sounds comprehensible 
to mothers, The wooden ball spins round on 





a plate: 


** See it going round and round, 
Never idle is it found, 
However fast I spin or race, 
I always show the same round face.” 


The child cannot help observing that it al 
ways looks the same, which becomes she 
more evident by the accompanying toy, the 
cube. What was observed in a general, un- 
conscious way with the ball, becomes more 
distinct by the contrast, for all knowledge is 
founded on contrasts and comparisons ; and 
it is the method of giving any positive in- 
straction in the Kindergarten, Nothing 


would seem large. if there was nothing small- | innate Oh Quenennen 
er to measure by. The ball and the cube, “ ; 


are the complement to each other. Both are 
bodies, taking. up room in three directions, 
hight, width and length, and are made of the 
Same material. But while the ball was a 
unit and exceedingly simple, the cube repre- 
sents variety and plurality, for instead of 
one face only, it shows six, instead of no cor- 
ners, it has eight, and twelve edges. Instead 
of being ever on the move, the cube seems 
best content to lie still ; and at every turn 
presents a different aspect, instead of being 
always the same as was the ball. All these 
peculiarities it is the part of the educator to 
point out and speak or rather sing about to 


| the child. Standing it firmly before the baby 








she sings, while touching it lightly with 
baby’s fingers (which, with the ball, had been 
enough to make it roll away): 
“ See, the cube must like to stand, 
It does aot mind your little hand?’ 
Now they push g little harder ; 
“ Ever on this spot you lie, 
We shall move you bye and bye.” 
As much as possible make the child active 
in all these plays, even to lifting it down to 
pick up the toy, when it falls, It will then 
enjoy everything better, even if difficulties 
All Freebel’s play ma- 
terials can be used in a great variety of ways, 
and when certain laws are obeyed in the use 
of them, far from lessening the’ freedom of 
action, it enlarges the sphere or range of 
play and amusement. The child therefore 
does not tire very readily, even if these ex- 
periments and experiences are many times 
repeated. Lay the cube on baby’s hand and 
say ; 
“ The cube lies in your hand so stil] 
While we hold you tightly so.” 
But alas, it does fall, and mamma, using ev- 
ery incident for atnew play and new instruc- 
tion, sings 





“ Baby’s hand is"yet too small, 
So the cube must have a fall.” 


These plays can be extended to the infin- 
ite, but always leave the child free and never 
force it to this or that play. An attentive 
mother understands the meaning ofthe child’s 
utterances, and will try to respond to its 
wishes in the most satisfying manner, ever 
watchful to lead him on in an instructive and 
ennobling manner. 

Every close observer will have noticed that 
every child loves and attempts to { grasp 
more than they are able to, the child will try 
to hold the two toys and mamma sings— 

“ The cube, you cannot hold at all, 

When in your hand you hold the ball.” 
Or ; 
“ Where the cube is, you see, 
The hallfcannot be.” 
Or ; 
“Some room we must make, 
If the cube we will take.” 
Or when it loses both by not wanting to let 
go of either ;] 
“If holding some,"you still want more, 


_ You mast lose, what you had before.” 
r; 


“ When nothing holds the cube or ball, 
To the floor they both must fall.” 
Some people may smile at the thought that 
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any one should attempt to give to a child, 
one or two yeare old, any idea of time or 
space,when there are so few adults that have 
a clear comprehension of them, or that ever 
give any serious thought to the subject. But 
when we consider that, without time or space 
there could be no thinking. it hardly seems 
so absurd, especially as we do not mean to 
have anythingto do with abstract instruc. 
tion. Ouronly aim is to give impressions. 


which are many times repeated in other ob- 
jects. Thus it cannot help after a while to 
come to the conclusion that every object 
takes up space, and that no two things can 
fill it at the same time. No doubt the child 
makes that experience often enough, when 
he hits his head against the wall, but the 
experience then comes in such a way as not 
by any means to be conducive to give clear 
ideas on any subject. Not like the kitty or 
the young colt would Freebel have our pets 
gambol about, but he would have them do 
their merriest and happiest play in a thought- 
ful, conscious manner, rather than stumble 
through its child life ina thoughtless man- 
ner, leaving to accident all the experiences 
and discoveries a child may make, which are 
after all not discoveries, if passed by unno- 
ticed. 

But we return to our cube, resting so gent- 
ly upon the table. Mamma tries to stand it 
on one edge,,parallel to the table edge. 

“ Steady, steady little man ; 
Stand alone now, if you can. 
It does not know which way to go, 
And totters feebly to and fro.” 


Now it may be made to stand by resting it 
against the box or the wall ; 

“ With my back against the wall, 
I am safe and shall not fall.” 

Every time it falls the child is so pleased, 
that it will push away the support to make 
it tumble down again, for it loves life and 
motion in everything. Orit will bang the, 
table with it, and mamma, getting enough 
ofit,and to separate the child cheerfully 
from its toy, sings ; 

“ Bang, bang, what a noise, 

You cannot hear yeur mamma’s voice. 
Baby loves that kind of fun, 

Not so hard, my little one. 

Spoiled willour table be, 

Give the cube now back to me, 

Put it in its little nest, 

For the cube now wants to rest.” 

This little song is also calculated to call 
the child’s attention to the two different 
sounds, the banging and the voice. Playful 
energy and self reliance, content, joy, as well 
as observation and perseverance, are the le- 
gitimate result of these occupations, and al- 
though the intellectual fruits of this system 
will not be observable till in later years, this 
fruit will not be forthcoming, where this 
system has not been used.” 

Freebel’s “ Mother’s Book of Songs” I use 
in my lectures to mothers, to have it serve 
them, as it was intended, as a guide for the 
first infantile development, physical, mental 
and spiritual, by means of amusing physical 
play exercises. The examples given are in- 
tended to make clear tothe mother’s con 
sciousness, the aim of all her play with her 
child. For centuries, the mother’s instinct, 
impelled by the desire to amuse her child, 
has been inventing little plays for the exer- 
Cise of its limbs, which have, of course, con- 
tributed somewhat to their development, but 
only in an imperfect manner, as everything 
must be where affection is not guided by wis- 
dom. This playing was often nothing but a 
thoughtless tossing or dandling, because 
mothers and nurses had not the proper end 
in view, the strengthening of the limbs and 
the awakening of all the dormant faculties 
of the soul. A great man has said, “ Let me 
make the songs ofa nation and I care not 
who shall make the laws.” Perhaps he did 
not overestimate the powerful influence of 





| us introduce to the child at an appropriate 





songs over the human heart. The cradle 
songs which have been handed down from 


generation to generation, are pretty much! andthe question whether at any particular 





alike in all generations. Of such traditional 
lore Freebel collected what would suit his 
purposes best. No mother plays with her 
baby silently, and she has early learned from 
experience that rhythmical sounds give from 
the very beginning the most pleasure to the 
baby, and that it proves a wonderfully ef- 
fective power to soothe the nerves and re- 
move uneasiness. Those who yet remember 
with tender emotion the lullabies with which 
a mother’s voice hushed them to sleep, will 
understand Froebel, who sees in these songs 
which accompany the first infantile plays the 
means of developing the child’s emotional 
nature, Very much of the benefits and the 
success of the Kindergarten training is in- 
visible at the time, it is negative and consists 
in preventing harm. Then, again, its posi- 
tive success is so simple that it cannot be ex- 
pected to attract more notice with people who 
are always expecting immediate results, than, 
for instance, fresh air, the pure water, or the 
merits of a family physician, who keeps the 
family from getting sick. But as applied in 
the nursery, the increased healthfulness and 
happiness of the baby reacts upon the mo- 
ther, and the whole family circle are made 
better and happier by the use of the system. 
The pretty little exercises for strengthening 
the fingers, hands and the wrists, need no 
explaining of their use when we consider 
their great practical importance, not only in 
giving the child a free and easy, graceful 
carriage and use of the armsand hands but 
how they may also serve him in later years 
much mechanical drill and exercise necessary 
for playing on the piano or required in skill- 
ful works of art. 


THE WEATHER-VANE. 


Play exercise for strengthening the wrist ; the 
child’s hand is being gently moved backward 
and forward while we sing : 

“ Like the weather vane is going, 
When the stormy winds are blowing, 
Thus my baby’s hand must learn, 
All in play to twist and turn. 
Like the little bird is flying, 
Thus my little boy is trying, 
With his little hands to learn. 
All in play to twist and turn.” 
All these little songs Froebel would have 


time. Thus, with the weather vane, we 
might draw the child’s attention to a flag, or 
some clothes or branches of trees, movingin 
the wind : if older children are present, or in 
the Kindergarten, questicns may be asked in 
regard to the effects of the wind, its uses, &c., 
the child may be impressed with the exist- 
ence of things which it cannot see. 

If children were made to understand that 
these physical exercises were good for them, 
they would consider it a very dull piece of 
business, instead of that every exercise and 
occupation intended for their physical and 
mental development assumes the garb of play 
and’amusement, and no child, even io the ad- 
vanced department of the Kindergarten, has 
ths faintest idea that he is*receiving instruc- 
tion so perfectly consistent and in perfect 
harmony is this system of education with the 
nature and wants of the child. 


Object Teaching. 





/ 


The fundamental object of all disciplinary 
education is to rouse the pupil to original, 
voluntary and sustained activity. The stolid 
repitition of mere sense impressions is no ex- 
ample of this; the mind can be easily forced 
into it; but any branch which effects the 
student with chronic disgust, does by that 
very fact lose its value to him as a means of 
wholesome discipline. To use the words of 
Prof. Atkinson ;—“ We are discovering that 
the idea of discipline inheres not in the 
nature ot certain particular subjects, distin- 
guishing them from all others which are 
non-disciplinary and merely utilitarian, but 
in the right method of teaching all subjects ; 





period or stage of progress a subject is to be 
used for purposes of mental discipline, de- 
pends not at all upon the question whether 
it belongs to ove or the other of the imagin- 
ary classes, the disciplinary and the non- 
disciplinary, but upcn the quite different 
question, whether it is suited to that partic- 
ular stage of the pupils mental progress. If 
so, and if rightly taught, it will then be sure 
to be the right discipline. * * * * * 
Education begins with the concrete, and not 
the abstract ; and the right methed for the 
teaching, even of language itself is the 
right training and development of the child’s 
senses.” 


It would be gross injustice to the teachers 
of our lower schools to assert that they are 
engaged only in the artificial production of 
stupidity, by systematically forcing children 
into parrot-like recitation of forms and words. 
They have appreciated too well the necessity 
of occasionally even deviating from the 
shedule of daily work, in order to relieve 
themselves and their pupils from the weari- 
some learning of words, words, words. Hap- 
pily the subject-matter in a well compiled 
reading book is calculated to rouse the in- 
terest of inquisitive childhood, and they have 
divined the importance of testing whether 
the little word pronouncer is at the same 
time developing into a receiver of distinct 
ideas from those wordy pages, and an active 
thinker of natural childish thoughts. The 
more pleasant this reading exercise can be 
made by the teacher supplementing the read- 
ing book, and thus exciting ideas by her in- 
dividual sympathy and influence, the better 
does she make it a human mental discipline, 
for,in so doing, she excites the voluntary 
production of original childish ideas, the suc- 
cession of which is controlled by the child’s 
own individuality. In teaching Arithmetic, 
who has not found out the necessity of mak 
ing abstract numbers concrete by associat- 
ing them with familiar objects? Tella boy- 
that each of his five class-mates has seven 
marbles in each of his two pockets, and he 
soon ascertains the total number to be seven- 
ty, for each step of the operation comes with- 
in his own experience, and he is prepared 
then to learn that 2x5x7—70. If the mar- 
bles are counted in his presence, the lesson 
is at once fixed, and if it seems easy, and 
on this account non-disciplinary, it is only 
because the boy has used his senses, and 
taken pleasure in doing so. On the principle 
that ‘‘there is no royal learning,” the teach- 
er might force him to repeat “2x5x7—70,” 
until the expression comes out glibly and 
inevitably ; but to say that an available idea 
is gained, or that discipline is afforded beyond 
that of parrot memory, would, perbaps, be 
snapping the cords that bind truth. The 
tormer is the method ot object-teaching ; the 
latter is the artificial production of stupidity, 
while striving to push forward on the un- 
royal road to learning. 

In imparting a knowledge of Geography, 
the humane teacher tells what she has seen in 
her own travels, finds out what the pupils 
have seen, talks about places and sights that 
might interest them, rouses their enthusiasm 
about the wonders of our beautiful world, 
encourages them to notice these wonders, to 
collect souvenirs of them, to ask all manner 
of questions about them, and she makes 
them wish for the recitation hour in Geogra- 
phy as one of pleasure. This may be done 
with the loss of some minute map questions 
and a good deal of fine print, but with im- 
mense gain of childish activity. This need 
not involve any relaxation in the strictness 
with which accuracy is demanded in recita- 
tion. In drawing forth a recitation about 
volcanoes, specimens of lava, pumice and 
sulphur may be shown ; corals, pearls, silks, 
tea, coffee, minerals, metals, and a vast varie- 
ty of other objects may be shown while study- 
ing the various countries where they occur ; 
the position of the North Star, the direction 
of the sun’s rising and setting, and his daily 
path in the heavens may be pointed out, and 


these celestial objects; the teacher’s desk or 
inkstand may then be bounded, afterward the 
school-house, the square, the city and State. 
This is the method of object-teaching, and 
will excite pleasure; whether disciplinary 
or not, will be shown by its results in rous- 
ing natural activity. The teacher and pupils 
may occasionally be distressed to find that it 
seems almost like a “royal road to learn- 
ing,” and even wince under the scathing 
sarcasm of travelers on the unroyal road of 
verbatim repetition and map questions on 
microscopic towns, who declare that discip- 
line is lost when the study is made too pleas- 


fant. How hard it will be to give up the ob- 


jective method for that of the unroyal road- 
sters who enjoy the discipline of so many 
headaches, and sore eyes, and long words, and 
even of tonic, bracing, birch rods, with which 
to enliven the spiritual health of ambitious 
reciters of words. 


In reading, arithmethic, and especially 
Geography, then, it is possible to do a large 
amount of object teaching, and it is gratify— 
ing to note that such is constantly practiced 
among usin the way of incidental instruc- 
tion. Children, moreover, practice object— 
teaching among each othar as soon as they 
get out of the school room, and even within 
those sober homes of figures and words, 
though often at the risk of sundry penalties. 
In looking back to his own school days, the 
writer is compelled to say that the most valu- 
able part of his education was obtained out- 
side of the school room, whether looked upon 
in the light of discipline or in that of mere 
acquisition of facts. This outside education, 
this object-teaching received by contact with 
a boy’s world, cannot be estimated too high- 
ly ; and the child who is favorably situated 
for the acquiaition of this culture, is soon 
placed in favorable contrast with his less 
fortunate companions. But this kind of ed- 
ucation, complementary, to the routine of the 
school books, ought not to be divorced from 
them. A part of every day’s programme 
should be taken up in utilizating the pupil’s 
experience at home, in the street, everywhere, 
and in teaching him method in the acquisi. 
tion of ideas beyond the words and figures of 
the text. It is not enough that this be inci- 
dentally given. The temptation to neglect 
incidental instruction is strong, when an im- 
pending written examination is closely point- 
ed, like a Damocles’ sword, over the head of 
teacher or pupil, and every moment must be 
consumed in cramming tighter and harder, 
so as to present a resisting surface to its pene- 
trating sharpness. There is plenty of drill 
in the usually accepted arill branches; and 
the necessity of these is not for a moment 
doubted. Better to learn mechanically how 
to read, spell, write, multiply and divide, 
than to neglect such fundamental acquisi- 
tions, for fear of the artificial production of 
stupidity ; let the chances be taken that cul- 
tivated stupidity, encouraged by faulty 
methods, may be corrected by the comple- 
mentary education of an outer world. Buta 
tundamental want of our system is this com 
plementary education in the school room 
methodically carried out, and patiently per- 
sisted in, until experience shall have correct- 
ed the faults that are certain to become ap- 
parent when teachers make their first trials. 
The same teachers make grave mistakes 
when commencing to teach the branches to 
which they now become habituated ; it would 
be extraordinary if they were to step immedi- 
ately to perfection on a new, and with some, 
almost untried road. In proportion as this 
experimental teaching tests the originality, 
tact, and general information of each teacher, 
we should expect to find many who fail after 
persistent honest efforts, some who “ out- 
Herod Herod in mechanical teaching,” while 
striving to follow a prescribed order, and a 
few who gave up in dispair at the outset. It 
may, perhaps, broaden the differences be- 
tween individual grades of previously suc- 
cessful talent. It may rouse the opposition 
of visitors, and especially oid teachers, be- 





the pupils next day asked if they have noticed 








cause of its comparative novelty. It may re- 
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ceive opprobrious names, contemptious treat- up in technical drill, however wholesome and | have, for of all places the school room is the | two hours on that account. No, Mr. Editor, 
ment, and the scorn of those who have un—-| disciplinary it may seem to those older heads jeast appropriate one for coarseness, will put | Ilovemy work; the development of the 


successfully tried it. 


It may be preverted | who have had a chance of feeding elsewhere herself in any such position as reported by | mental qualifications of children, I look upon 


and abused like everything else that is good ; | on ideas, we are practically giving stones |“ School Officer.” Notthat Idoubt his word, | 5% Heaven given mission of which no man 


but for the expansion of earnest and eager 
young minds, for the development of original 
effort and tact in teachers, for the bridging 
over of the chasm between school room routine 
and the child’s natural world, let ustry it 
faithfully, earnestly, systematically, honest- 
ly, persistently, patiently and dutifully. 

For the assistance and partial guidance of 
those who from want of experience or other- 
wise, may distrust their own first efforts 
there are already handbooks in the Americs.n 
educational market. But no handbook can 
take the place of tact, self-reliance, and an 
earnest conviction as to the true nature and 
ends of the method adopted. Object teach- 
ing is more than illustration ; it aims not to 
show or illustrate curious things to passive 
recipients ; it aims not to make everything 
only pleasant and easy ; the pupils will con- 
stantly experience pleasure, but because of 
the successful exercise of their most active 
but too often untrained faculties. The child 
must be induced to use his senses for him- 
self, not to accept the use of his teacher's 
senses. His Grammar, his Spelling-book, 


his Arithmetic and his teacher’s dictum have | 
hitherto been to him authorities, ultimate | 


and infallible, but he is now invited to con- 
sult nature asanew authority which must 
override all others ; not to despise those al- 


ready known, but to use his own powers for | 
these authorities | 


the sake of finding how 
agree. No wide generalizations need be pro- 
mulgated, for such come naturally only after 
the experience of a large body of observa- 
tions. Since the perceptions are most active 


| when the children ask for bread. but she who would be guilty of such an in- 
| But furthermore, the faculty of expression | discretion as that spoken of in the Herald, | 
| can be caltivated, and the best practice in has no right to a teacher's position at all, | 
| language afforded, by judicious object veach- gince marriage could not have altered her 

ing. In no way are our ideas brought home | nature, which must be innately coarse. And 
_to us so firmly as when we are required first | just here, Mr. Editor, let me ask a simple 
jto seize, and afterwards to impart them. | question. Which lady wil! injure her pupils 
| From the earliest primary object teaching, to the most—she who, by the appliances of 
| the highest part of the scientific course, this dress, shadows the effect of marriage, so that 
| should be constantly borne in mind, and car-| the fact can scarcely even be implied, a thing 
ried into effect. Invariably let children be | that has been hundreds of tlmes onthe stage, 
| required, not only to observe quickly and | where gentlemen do not hesitate to take 

accurately, but also to tell clearly the ideas | jadies of the most delicate taste, or she who 

so obtained. , The same will be required in| puts on her back one of the most hideous 
| the teaching of science, when other and high- | and vulgar deformities that fashion ever in 
| or faculties besides perception are brought | vented for woman. Nothing in our class- 
|into play. The pupil, whether young or} rooms has ever called forth so many vulgar 
| nearly grown, will be thus compelled, as far / remarks from boys. A young lady dressed 
as possible, to exercise and train his judg-|in the extreme of the fashion, not the only 
ment ; to obtain clear perceptions, not mere-| one in the Department either, became the 
ly from books, but for himself and by him- | jeer of the male Principal and three of her 
self ; and to acquire facility in the use of his | 
own words, in expressing these ideas as either | 
oral or written composition. 


Trvstees who happened to sit on the plat- 
form as she was passing. Had this girl been 
carefully and judiciously dressed,even though 

In conclusion, while object teaching is not | enciente, their whole manhood, being fathers 
a substitute, but an indispensable comple-| fathers themselves, would have prevented 
ment to what is already practiced among us, | objectionable remarks. I speak plainly be- 
| its value will depend more upon the teacher | cause thie matter has been handled on the 
(than the eubject matter selected. Mere | opposite side, without gloves, and needs to 
machine-teachers, mere followers of prescrib-| be met either that way or not atall, And 
ed order, those who cannot distinguish be-| when society once comes to regard Mother 
tween means and ends, those who can infuse 
| no inspiration, but daily walk under the dark 
| shadow of a doomsday examination, shutting | consequence than a set of diamonds or a 
| out the light of aught but such technicalities | Worth dress, we shall cease to hear of one 
jas may enable the pupils to pass with good | half the crime in the world, for the teacher's | 





hood as it was intended to be regarded, and 


women learn that a human soul is of more 





hasaright to deprive me. To attain the 
methods best adapted to reach the end in 
view, I have spent my vacations at educa- 
tional conventions, studied carefully and 
thoughtfully all the books within my reach 
which bore in any way upon the subject, 
eagerly sought those from whose experience 
and culture in the same field, my own faults 
could be rectified, and when a teacher of 
singing was needed in school, although with 
littse experience and little knowledge of mu- 
sic, 1 spent $137 of my school salary for an 
organ, hired a teacher, gave from one to two 
hours practice to it per day after school du- 
ties were over, for no other reason than that 
my services were needed in that direction. I 
do not say this boastingly. 

I know another married lady, a Principal, 
to whom school duties and school work is 
just as dear as it is tome, and I have no other 
motive in writing than to remove the stig- 
ma that has been thrown upon us as mar- 
Our home duties 
are not neglected cither, for both of us are 
so situated that our presence in the middle of 
the day is not needed there, and I am sure 
all of our Superintendents would testify as 
‘* Do 
with thy might all that thy hard findeth to 
do,” was a motto impressed upon my mind 


ried women and teachers. 


to our efficiency in the class-room. 


by an English father, brought up on the 
principles of Baxter and Bunyan, and it will 
remain so until called upon to lay down my 
armor, and give place to another. Excuse 
the “ ego”’ part of this paper. I knewno 
other way to reach the point I wanted to 


and the faculty of reasoning but little de- | marks; these will create fearful havoc with | work will in that case but supplement the | gain. My next will be on “ Our Association 


veloped, the exercise of the former constitute 
the b.st discipline for childhood, and the 
pleasure derived is only an index of the suc- 
cess with which this discipline is carried out. 
We are inclined to believe that no study ex- 
ercises a good disciplinary influence, when, 
after a persistent effort the student feels only 
disgust thereat, and hence, exercises only a 
minimum of voluntary mental effort. Its 
practical importance may be such as to ne- 
cessitate at least partial if not eniire mastery, 
but if it continue to the end to be looked up- 
on asa pleasureless task, to be shirked if 
possible, iis value as discipline is compara- 
ble only to that of nauseous medicine admin- 
istered to one who isin a state of natural 
vigor. It is high time that we cast aside 
what has been called the “old-fashioned 
grindstone-theory of elementary education,” 
whereby the spiritual nose must be whetted 
down upon hard, dry;grit, to which the name 
of disciplinary study ;is given, objectively 
valueless though it be, until the grinding or. 
gan becomes sharp enough to cleave its way 
free of such grit in the future. If any studies 
are capable of ‘affording good discipline by 
exciting active thought, it is those which 
enter most into the daily thoughts and occu- 
pations of a common humanity, as it is today 
—not as it was two thousand yearsago. This 
is the real ground on which the value of ob- 
ject teaching for children is based, its value 
as discipline even more than its value asa 
means of communicating facts. In higher 
grades it developes into the teaching of 
science with its rough dis-ipline of the reason- 
ing powers, for which preparation has been 
made by this previous training in its lower 
and simpler phase. The materia!s of thought 
must always be furnished the mind, as well 
as the methods of expressing it by word or 
by graphic design. The brain hungers for 
something more than the outside knowledge, 
the mere symbols of an all—potent substance 
on which it must subsist. It is never sur- 
prising, then, that school should be irksome 
if we confine its’ operations to drill in lan- 
guage-forms and transformations, drill in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, but deny 
the food of ideas that are natural and con- 
genial to the eager young recipients who 
want them. [fall of school time is taken 


| object teaching. As an instrument of good | mother’s, while every mother will ask, not | 


or evil, its capacity is well-nigh measureless. “ Is the teacher of my child a man or a wo-| 
It is worth encouragement ; it is worth fair| man, married or unmarried ? but, Is she ca- 
and unprejudiced trial by every teacher ; but pable of developing the soul as well as well 
it the expected fruits be turned into apvles | as the mind of my child, and to do both effic- | 
of Sodom on our lips, let us not, like the |iently. But “ retournous a nos moutons,” as | 
disciplinarians of old, attirbute the fault to | 
Nature ; but closely examine ourselves and 
our methods, to see if we have not made mis- 
takes, and interprted Nature wrongly. There 
isa wide difference between a galvanized 
corpse and a body quick with nerves, force 
and intelligence ; between the trade of keep- 
ing school and the profession of teaching 
school ; and likewise between the inspiration 
of objective teaching and the heavy grinding 
out of twice triturated object lessons.—W. 
L. C. STEVENS of Savannah, Ga. 


the French say ; there is little occasion for 
all this fuss, of which the end will probably 
be, the mountain will bring forth a molebill. 
Since the girl-teachers themselves regard | 
witha periect horror any such idea as earn- | 
ing money after marriage, and supporting | 
themselves, Could the Commissioners hear 
one hundredth part of the conversations held 
upon this subject in our schools, they would 
see how litule cause there exists for the fears | 
that have been expressed relative to it. Miss | 
J. E. Murray states the general feeling in the 
2 JOURNAL of Oct. 21, though she makes a} 
LETTERS. great mistake and shows little knowledge of 
either English or American law when sbe 


— 
says “that a wife’s position is never looked | 
WHO SHALL TEACH 7—MEN OR WOMEN, THE y os 


upon as one of dependence.” The law not 
MARRIED OR THE UNMARRIED. 


only regards her as dependent, but calls her | 
“une femme couverte” (this is the law term) | 
—more than dependent ; a covered woman, 
entirely shadowed by the superior presence 
of her husband. And yet the cry all over the 
land by experienced educators everywhere 
is, “ Where shall we get experienced teach- | 
ers? At every educational convention which | 
I have ever attended, this was the chief bur- 
den of the complaint whenever the question, 
“ What shall be done tofrender our common 
schools more efficient ?’’ came up for debate. 
Those who have charge“of the Normal Col- 
leges, and whose interest it is to get posi- 
tions for their pupils as quickly as possible, 
took a different view of course, but all the 
County Superintendents, in their informal 
discussions, united in saying, “ We scarcely 
get our teachers educated up to the proper 
standard, and feel safe in putting classes into 
their hands, when they leave us, and we 
have all of our work to do over. 

So it seems to me that quite as much can 
be saidon one side as onthe other. I have 
been married six years, married with the ex- 
press condition on my part that my work and 
I were one, and as for losing time owing to 
my relations outside of school, our school 








Having in your last issue written a few 
words on the first part of this mooted subject, 
with your permission I should like to give a 
moment’s consideration to the latter, al- 
though Com. Beardsley and ex-Com. Lewis 
have already said nearly all that was neces 
sary. Mr. Lewis’s views particularly seem 
to me to meet the question in all its bearings. 
As for shutting out married women from 
our schools, simply because they are marri- 
ed, would be as sensible as to pass a law to 
board upthe well of which it is related— 
“That an old maid was found by its side cry- 
ing most bitterly, and on being asked the 
cause of the surrow she replied, ‘That she 
might possibly get married, and if so, and 
she should have children, only think! how 
would she feel if they should happen to fal] 
into that well.” Not but what there might 
be attending circumstances where it . would 
be exceedingly indiscreet and unwise for a 
married woman to attend school, but the 
local Trustees, as Com. Beardsley has said, 
are appointed to look after individual cases, 
and to them such matters can sate'y be left. 
Besides this, no lady who possesses the prop- 
er self respect, the tact, the delicacy that eve- 
ry teacher, married or unmarried, ought to 

















records will show an absence of one day and; 


—Does it or'does it not fulfill the mission de- 
signed for it at its organization ?”’ 
Epine T. Howarp, 


Tustin City, Los Angelos Co., Cal. 
Oct. 19, 1876. 
EDITOR OF NEW YORK ScHooL JOURNAL : 

DEAR Smm:—In the Journnan of the 7th 
inst, which has just this evening reached 
this remote point, I find a very interesting 
discussion of the questions, whether women 
compare favorably with men as teachers, and 
whether the fact of a woman's being married 
should erclude her from the school room. [ 
myself am a teacher, and I watch the progress 
of educational matters in the east with much 
interest, trying to learn all I can that will be 
useful to me in my work in this new field ;— 
but possibly my letter hails from a point too 
far away from the locality where these ques} 
tions were sprung and are being canvassed 
with so much spirit, to find a place in the 
JOURNAL. If 8d, give ita good place “ un- 
der the table,” and give its place in your 
columns to some one more competent to de- 
fend the cause for which it is modestly sent 
to speak. 

To my mind it has long been evident that 
between children and woman there is a 
warm, delicate, refined sympathy, mutual, 
natural, that exists in a far feebler degree 
between themand man. It is apparent that 
this fact is, to look no farther for the cause, 
strongly physiological, and most wisely made 
so in the constitution of our race. It natur- 
ally receives additional development from 
the constitution and universal custom of the 
FAMILY. These truths are too axiomatic in 
their character, as they appear to my mind, 
to require more than a simple statement. 
And it is evident that they are absolutely 
primary and fundamental in the philosophi- 
cal discussion of these questions. Any array 
of nominal facts not based upon a recognition 
of these fundamental] truths, or existing in 
conflict with them, must rest op primary error 
somewhere, no difference how plausible, or 
conviucing they may appear on the surface. 
For illustration, one article on the anti-wo- 
man side of this question shows the writer to 
be toomuch prejudiced against woman to 
make a critically fair estimate of the relative 
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merits of two teachers, if one be a male and 
the other a female. Ihave seen many cases 
of this sort,—men of sound judgment on 
most questions, desiring, no doubt, to be can- 
did and just on all questions, so under the 
influence of a narrow prejudice against wo- 
man,—a prejudice having its origin, possibly, 
from having at some time in earlier life, be- 
fore the chilly days of bachelor life began, 
been jilted by one of these fair creatures, for 
reasons deemed sufficient by her,—so under 
the influence of a narrow prejudice against 
the very name of woman, I say, that they 
could hardly credit the fa'r sex with any 
goodness whatever! How much woman 
should rejoice, that in exact 1atio to the in- 
crease of sound education and pure christian- 
ity in the world, her enemies and oppressors 
diminish in numbers and in moral, social, 
and political influence! For this, let her 
thank God and cling to the BIBLE. 

One writer complains of the pressure— 
the suffocating pressure of these fearful times 
in which we live! 

What pressure? The pressure of woman’s 
mighty influence in the world. She is now 
coming up to the proper, legitimate place on 
the platform, and we have classes of men 
whothink they can not afford to spare her 
the room she claims. “These” women 
“ folks, they crowd us awfully!” You hear 
this cry of suffocation from various quarters. 
It is given out very lustily from besieged 
whiskey shops, when “praying woman” 
with the “ Sword of the Spirit” in hand at- 
tack these dens of iniquity. You hear it 
from the ranks of polititions and common 
voters, when they see the women of our land 
stepping boldly to the front beside their hus 
bands and brothers, demanding to know on 
what rational grounds they are deprived of 
the privilege of voting and holding civil of- 
fice. 

You hear it from the ministry. Fourth 
rate preachers can cry it as loudly as any,— 
“Tt is a shame for a woman to speak in the 
Church!” And thecharm of her eloquence 
in the Sacred desk only makes these ‘‘ breth- 
ren” breathe with increased difficulty, when 
they see that there is a melting, moving pow- 
er of argument and eloquence in woman as 
an orator, that must bring her into great 
prominence, if something be not done to re- 
strict her liberty of speech. 

Lawyers and doctors catch the spirit of 
panic, and sigh, we fear they’ll crowd us too! 
Even the teachers too fear the innocent, 
harmless creature, and cry out, away with 
her !|—not from the earth,—she is good for 
some things in the world,—she “ is a natural 
care-taker of children,”’—she’ll do to cook 
our dinners and wash our dishes, but don’t 
let her come into the school room,—she’s not 
fit to teach !—[Aside.] _ However, we are a- 
fraid of her, for alreacy she’s beginning to 
“ crowd us awfully!” Why, “a young man” 
has already; been pushed of the platform 
bodily,—crowded entirely out of the profes- 
sion, and left out in the cold ; and not one of 
these sly intruders has kad the civility to say 
to him, “Here, you take my situation and 
salary, and I will go and see whether some 
PRINCIPAL will not give me my board for 
washing his dishes.—O the hardness of wo- 
man’s heart ! ! 

But let us return to a more serious style, 
I set out with the notice of the natural sym- 
pathy existing between woman and children. 
Love is the’mightiest, conquering agent in 
the world of man. It subdues fear, and 
moves the will to deeds of daring, as no other 
known power can do. How potent it becomes 
when mutual, and is founded in natural affin- 
ities, What co-operative action is the result, 
when parties are under the harmonizing in- 
fluence of natural sympathies and affection. 
What mutual confidence is the natural out- 
growth of these conditions. How easy to 
communicate then, and with what cheerful- 
ness and pleasure is every communication 
received. In the social world everywhere 
this is all perfectly natural. Let these rela- 
tions and conditions subsist between pupils 





and teacher in the school room, and the work 
of conducting a successful school will be an 
easy, hapry task. 

Not ing can be plainer than, that the 
feinale teacher has a material advantage over 
the mals in the induction of these primary 
conditions of a successful school. This is 
true even of unmarried ladies ; and it is easy 
to show that, of married and unmarried 


-ladies, the former have a decided advantage 


over the latter, which will be discussed farth- 
eron. It is sufficiently plain, thatin the 
primary requisitions for a good school the 
female has a decided advantage over the male 
teacher. It remains, next in order, to be 
shown, that she does not lose her claim to 
equality of merit as a teacher, in an examin- 
ation of her purely intellectual capabilities. 
I passed the first years of my college course, 
in the recitation room where ladies were ad- 
mitted to equal privileges with gentlemen, 
and I recited daily in company with young 
ladies. The closing years of my course were 
spent in the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
near by the Ohio Wesleyan Female College, 
in which my wife was completing her course, 
which naturally led me to take much notice 
of the work and standing of the young ladies 
therealso. Since those times, I have spent 
much time in educating young ladies anc 
young gentlemen together in the ‘‘ONE 
Stupy” College, located at Scio, Ohio, (I was 
in that institution when the “one study” 
system was introduced) in the public schools 
of Ohio and on the Pacific Coast; and I have 
been a careful observer of the relative capa- 
bilities of little girls and boys, young misses 
and lads of corresponding age, and young 
ladies and young gentlemen, in the recitation 
room and in the literary society. I have 
never been able to discover any marked dif- 
ference between the mental capabilities of 
the two sexes, a8 a common, general rule. IJ 
well know that many of the best minds I 
have ever had to deal with were those of 
girls. And why should it not beso? To 
compensate for the inferior volume of brain 
in the female cranium, her brain possesses 
the important advantage of superior fineness, 
delicacy, and compactness of structure. I 
conclude, that the man who thinks he has 
discovered that a given equal number of 
young ladies and young genjlemen of fair 
average ability, who have enjoyed equal ed- 
ucational advantages, a larger per cent of 
the latter is capable of being successful in- 
structors than of the former, must seek for 
adequate causes in some other department 
than in the Intellect. He would scarcely}ven- 
ture to look for causes in woman’s lack of 
communicative powers. And yet, since there 
s evidently no disqualifying defect in her in- 
tellectual nature, nor in the department of 
Sensibilities, if it be admitted that she has 
good command of language, and can explain 
well what she understands well, there is in- 
deed little ground left for the opposition to 
stand on. They will hardly find it in the 
only remaining department of her mental 
nature, the will, Men who are frightened 
into an outcry against woman,—that she is 
pushing them from the platform or crowding 
them to suffocation against the walls of their 
professions,—will hardly, upon close analysis 
of woman’s composition, complain that she 
lacks the WILL-power requisite for any de- 
partment! And she does not.—With all the 
native mildness, and modesty, and sweetness 
of disposition which you may find in the 
most amiable woman, let that woman once 
set her heart on the accomplishment of a 
given chject, and it willl be found, in nine 
cases iu ten, that her willpower is as hard to 
crush »» N\PoLKEON’s, at the head of his con- 
quer’ ! Baffle and perplex her till her 
hear: h discouragement, if you will, 
but do .ck she is subdued! The pearly 
tear m + art; but from the hidden source 
whew. dowed that tear, a new inspiration 
penetrates those baffled volitive energies, and 
will forces no one had ever dreamed of in a 
creature so mild, are roused into . action ; 
and the soft eye which yesterday poured 





fortha shower ot tears, to-day radiates a 
quiet purpose to conquer or die! By what 
defect, then, is she disqualified for the school 
room? Is she not able to govern her school ? 
I know there was a time when well develop 

ed muscle was deemed an essential requisite 
for school government. But wiser and more 
humane methods, for governing both human 
beings and dumb animals, have been found 
out. Backed by the strong, quick, ready arm 
of the civil law, the teacher now needs com- 
paratively little else than qualifications re- 
quiring a proper disposition and training of 
forces which woman possess in no less degree 
than that in which they are possessed by 
man,—forces located in the intellect, sensibili- 
ties and will, and highly strengthened and 
polished by a life of moral purity and Chris 

tian graces. My opinion is, that the burly 
boy who will not yield to the disciplinary 
forces which any well qualified governess 
may now bring to bear on his mind, will 
yield no obedience worthy the name, under 
the raw-hide laid on by some strong arm 
that would thrust every fair teacher from our 
school rooms, and put in her place a more 
muscular being armed with “birch!” 


Thus far in the discussion “we have come 
upon no solid ground for excluding even wn- 
married lady teachers from our own profes- 
sion. 

In behalf of married ladies I have this to 
say :—Every natural qualification of her sex 
in the unmarried state, she retains and car- 
ries with her into the married state. To say 
that matrimony causes her to lose a single 
one of these, is a slander upon this holy rela- 
tion! Add to this now, that the natural ef- 
fect of marriage on the character of woman 
is to give her a certain feeling of dignity, in- 
dependence, or a sort of compound home-re- 
liance, which, in a woman of sense and cul— 
ture, contributes no little to her social influ. 
ence for good. Let her carry this with her 
into the school room, and who can not see 
that it wili give her a material advantage 
over the unmarried lady, other things being 
equal ? 

Then add this:—A married woman of 
sense and culfure who has brought up a 
family of children of her own has, especially 
if she be a teacher, familiarized herself with 
the nature and unfolding of the human 
mind, as no person in any other circumstan- 
ces in this world ever had an opportunity of 
doing. The important truth of this proposi- 
tion must strike with great force the mind of 
every one who is striving to make an impar 
tial investigation of these grave questions. 
It is fitted to be the climax of arguments 
adapted to show that married women of fami- 
lies, so far from being excluded from privil- 
ege of teaching in the public schools because 
they are married women of families, should 
be sought after, as particularly fitted to take 
charge of the education of our children, be it 
in the primary department, or any other. If 
a married lady is a good scholar, since she 
possesses the peculiar advantage pointed out, 
what can there be in the composition of her 
eminent qualifications that so strangely in- 
capacitates her for the more advanced de- 
partments, as some pretend toclaim? The 
nation is contrary to all reason, and I hope 
there are few who believe it. 

The action of {your School-Board will be 
watched with interest by every teacher in 
the land. Hardly any one can feel indiffer- 
ent, as to the course it may pursue on these 
grave questions; and perhaps no apology is 
necessary for speaking, even from this dis- 
tant point, in behalf of the good women of 
your public schools. who are fearing for the 
safety of their situations. 

Yours, with many good wishes for the 
JOURNAL. WESLEY WILLIAMS. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


How To SING ; OR, THE VOICE, AND How 
TO Use Ir. By W. Hs Daniell. New York ; 
8. R. Wells & Co. 

A manual of muck value to those who de- 





sire to arrive at a point of excellence in sing- 
ing, and also to readers and speakers, and all 
who would cultivate their vocal organs. It 
is written in the form of conversations be- 
tween teacher and pupil, making it doubly 
interesting as a work for study, and answer- 
ing many questions definitely which would 
naturally be asked by pupils of their teacher. 
It is designed especially for those who are 
pursuing the study of music alone, but is also 
rich in suggestions to teachers and pupils. 

The author has had a large experience in 
teaching, and all the instructions he gives 
tend in the direction of a thorough {knowl- 
edge. His convictions are expressed with 
earnestness and force, and what there is of 
criticism of public singers is straightforward, 
genuine {and profitable in counsel to ithe 
reader. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL, to accompany 
Bartholomew’s National System of Indus- 
trial Drawing, published by Potter, Ains- 
worth & Co., is a volume that will well repay 
a careful examination.“ The elegaut style of 
printing and illustration is very attractive to 
begin with, and enticestoacareful scrutiny. 
“Drawing is of the greatest use in after life,” 
a saying of Lord} Brougham’s, might well 
be written on the walls of every school room. 
He further says, “ It is ajmost, admirable ail. 
junct to education.” This is not so plain. 
It is really a part of an education, whether 
regarded as a means of “ leading to accurate 
habits of observation,” or becoming a useful 
and practical art of itself. On} opening the 
volume we find suggestions as to holding the 
pencil, methods of sharpening, marking, dis. 
tributing and gathering them. The teacher 
is. at every point, assisted by suggestions of 
the most useful. and helpful nature. The 
subject of symmetry is immediately broached, 
and examples are given whereby he can 
arouse in the pupil attention to one of the 
foundation stones of industrial drawing. Geo 
metrical forms being the basis of innumera- 
ble designs, are explained with fullness and 
perspicuity. The union of,squares, triangles, 
pentagons, hexagons, and their combination, 
is shown in a masterly manner. Curved 
lines are illustrated on the 38th page and on- 
ward ; circles, rosettes and flower forms are 
introduced. Scrolls are taken up in course, 
and the curves of plants applied to ornamen- 
talart. The pupil is soon led to see that the 
true source of all ornament is to be found in 
nature, and therefore led to observe nature 
with an attentive eye. The natural treat 
ment of plants and the conventional forms 
desired from them, are well illustrated with 
reference to the mallow, celandine and snow 
drop. 

This book will be of great aid to all who 
use Bartholomew’s Drawing Books, one of 
the most admirable systems of drawing ever 
invented. We ask teachers to examine this 
volume satistied it will give them the same 
satisfaction itjhas imparted to us.] 
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TheZnext meeting] of the Association of 
Graduates of the above school will be held 
Dec. 28, 1876. Arrangements are being 
made for addresses and other literary exer- 
cises for the afternoon. Re-unions of the 
classes of each three or five years will be 
held Thursday morning ; literary and busi- 
ness meeting Thursday afternoon ; and gen 
eral re-union Thursday evening. Refresh- 
ments Will be served at the general re-union. 
All graduetes of the school whose post office 
addresses are not on the Secretary’s register 
or who have changed residence in the past 
year, are requested to write, by postal card or 
otherwise, to C. J. Majory, Bloomfield, N. J., 
Secretary of the Association. Last year more 
than fifty of the sixty classes were represen- 
ted at_the re-union. 

















INVISIBLE POWER, 


BY 


A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


She did not reply at once; but, in a little 
while, as Saul went on with his inspection, 
she inquired 


uired:— 

ty em what can you do with all 
this g 

‘Well, Susie!”’ said he. “‘It is all ours,” 


isn’tit? I havea right to it!” 
‘You have the right of ion,” an- 


.] 
swered honest Susie. ‘‘But did not this 
treasure belong to some one else ?”’ ’ 

Certainly, my dear!’’ replied the dis- 
coverer. “Bat. pshaw! that must have 


been a century ago, I’ve no doubt. Good- 
ness, child! who knows how long this 
casket has lain sealed up in that hollow 


wall, behind the marble manger? It might 
have belonged to Captain Kidd, the 


irate ! 
PxrYes, Saul! but, then, Captain Kidd 
must have stolen the diamonds and pearls, 
from murdered people!’ cried Susie, 
shuddering at her thought. 

“Oh, nonsense! Captain Kidd never saw 
these gems! They belon to some old 
family; for they all bear e same crest and 

q Look, Susie! There are two ini- 
tals, ““W. B.’’ in old black letters,repeated 
ld —o the same emblem 

i t 


GOD GIVES. 


“And do you really believe we dare to 
them ?”’ asked the wife, timidly. 
“Keep them! Yes! or sell them, and 
use the money !’’ responded Saul, unhesi- 
tatingly. sive hemn © poor man, fighting 
fortune, long enough! Here turns up @ 
treasure; almost at the risk of both our 
lives; a treasure that was doing good to no- 
body, and would probably fall next month 
into the hands of some real-estate specula 
tor buying the old barn! It was my fate 
to oy ay, pe | Se 
ives it to me t I may e good use 0! 
en And, so me Heaven, I will make 
good use of it !’’ : — 
Saul Macy uttered this declaration in a 
solemn tone, with his eyes toward 


Heaven. 

= gives us everything, husband!” 
said Susie, her look lightening. ‘‘And we 
are so poor, you know! Maybe God wants 
us to use it in His Name!” 

“‘And so we will, wife!’’ cried the me- 
chanic, his hand upon the treasure-coffer. 
“Yes! I take it, as a gift, tobe worthily 
held; andI pray for light to see our way 
with it! Now, Susie, let’s hold a council of 
war !”? 
went a Teomoes a a war on any- 

!”? said peaceable Susie. 
™ ell, then, sit on my lap, and it shall 
1” said Saul, as he 


be a council of peace 
and gave her pale 
veneer. 


drew Susie on his knee 
face a kiss that made it 

“Don’t smother me, you strong fellow !” 
exclaimed the happy little wife. 

“Well, dear!” said Saul. ‘*What do 

ess, husband!’ Susie cried 
yen’t made our tea! And I de- 
clare, the fire is out again !”’ 

“Never mind tea! never mind fire!” 
quoth the Man of Power. “I’m gone out, 
presently, to buy some supper! Now, wife, 
what do you think these precious stones are 
worth—supposing they areall real!” 

“Oh, my gracious !’’ exclaimed Susie, in 
——s*- ‘*Maybe, they’re only paste, 
? 


“—_ guess not 1”? said the workman, smil- 
ing. ‘‘You know I’ve had something to 
do with polishing rough gems. Don’t you 
recollect that diamond merchant, who gave 
me twenty-five dollars fora job on a dia- 
mond once, and made little "Melia a present 


iD 


treasure; but, as his wife had before re- 
marked, it once to some one else. 
And besides, the ithad lain in was 


\ 





af Andrew M knew of the diaodrery, 
he would have aright to claim the casket for 
his , Somes Hanae 

**Ves. , you are ri wa 
right!" aD dy oy Hee “TE must 
be careful about this good fortune! How- 


ever, I can show the man a single ring, and 
get him to estimate its market value!” 
“And =_ i know, dear!” said his 
he buys one ring, he might 
buy ano so on !”” 

‘Very well put,” quoth Saul, “‘for a lit- 
tle woman with no knowledge of business! 
I’m off to find that diamond merchant.”’ 

_ Saul fn eae = of the ——— ater 
rings, wrapped it in paper. en, as 
he rose from the table, he ~ ll 

ry them all —_ > the et, Sen 
and don’t worry about supper! ease 
God, + fag never want for a meal again, 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


Saul Macy went out into the streets that 


February 


above him, but with a summer light in his 








| glossy brown roll, which he reco; 


™ -* with wintry stars shining | 


soul, such as he had not known for many | 
ears. 
He walked fast, and kept in the shadow | 


of buildings; for his old overcoat, oft-mend- 
ed and warmly padded by Susie’s busy fin- 
gers, might @ garment to be displayed un- 

er t. 

e diamond merchant's place of business 
was on a street between Bowery and Broad- 
way; and though Saul did not know the 
number, 
name on @ small sign, some years before. 

ing the Bowery, he kept a sharp 
eye upon the houses; and his heart jumped 
when he came suddenly upon the very 
same sign, ‘“‘Moss Cohen. Diamonds 
Bought,” in gilt letters. 

The clocks were striking eight, as he 
mounted several stone steps, and, on ring- 
ing the bell, was admitted into a business 
oe, where sat an old gentleman, 
ore a sea-coal fire, 


paper. 

Raul Macy was a well-formed man, stand- 
ing erect in his bvots about five feet ten 
inches, and com bailt. In his shab- 
by overcoat, and with a rusty hat in his 
hand, he looked like a strong day laborer; 
but that particular day’s work, ending so 
violently, had left some very ill-favored 
marks upon him; for the bandage Susie had 
bound on his forehead covered one eye, and 
there were ugly scratches on his cheeks 
which gave a sinister cast to his vis- 


age. 

The serving-girl looked iciously on 
oe ym pe admitted to Mr. Moss Cohen, 
and he e door ajar a moment in 
in, to see how he would be wa . 

Moss Cohen sat under a couple of 
jets, before the blazing grate; and a cloud 
of fragrant smoke rose fram a cigar he 
took from his lips, as they opened, with a 
question, in sharp tones:— 

= sir! What's your business with 
me %° 

**You buy diamonds! I have brought a 
diamond to sell! that’s my business!’ an- 
swered Macy, in his straightforward way; 
and in a tone as sharp as the other man’s. 

‘Stand where you are, sir!” said the 
old Jew, as his visitor made a movement of 
advance, with one hand feeling the ring in 
his breast ket. Macy stopped short; 
and the old eheow pointed to a revolver on 
a table, between his chair and the door. 

o a may be an honest man,”’ said Moss 

‘ohen. ‘‘But appearances are — you! 
That revolver is a six shooter, and you see 
it lies under my hand !” 

Saul Macy felt, for an instant, very indig- 
nant; but his good sense saw reason in the 
Jew’s precaution. ‘‘You are right, Mr. 
Cohen!’’ he responded. “A r man’s 


reading his news- 


appearance is usually inst him! Take 
your revolver in hand, sir! I have no 
weapon but this diamond ring !”’ 


‘‘And you want to sell it!”” remarked 
the — ind lied Macy 

**T want to sell it!” repli . 

**Do you smoke ?” inquired the old man. 

“Not such cigars as yours,” said Saul. 
‘*There’s an odor of Cuban valleys in this 
fragrant atmosphere !’’ 

“‘Good!”? said Cohen, locking at his 
rough customer, with a surpri glance. 
‘Take off your great coat, and if you’re no 
bandit in dis ise, join me ina smoke, and 
bg —— re 

Sau acy’s m to 
this frank favitation, with a bound,as he 
slipped off that old overcoat ina moment, 
and stood in his lastand only black frock, 
which Susie had mended that day. 

Mr. Cohen!’’ 


**There, said the me- 


chanic; ‘‘if you can overlook this 
my wife put overa cutI got a Ae 
talk and smoke too, 


since, I think I 


he remembered having seen the | 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








by your leave !”” 

“Umph !” qe the Hebrew; “‘you got 
acut,and you got a wife! Ihope you 
come y th !** 

suened oar, beotins 
answ: ; ing 
=e eye by Ay = 
t) on the €, an im sit u 
to the fire. 
“*T like to deal with men whose eyes are 
visible!” said Moss Cohen, with a quick 
eye-shot of his own, over his customer’s 
covered cheek and forehead. 

**And I like to deal with men whose 
hearts are not hidden !’’ retorted Saul. 

“‘Umph!” said the old man, “‘you’re 


sharp !’ 
“But no sharper—’’ answered Saul. 
And then he added—‘‘than I ought to be, 
“Very well! Light your cigar, and I’ll 


look at your ring!” said the merchant. 
Macy took a match from his vest pocket, 
and stood up under the gas jet, to light the 


as 
a first-class importation. For Saul, in his 
better days, had visited Havana, and 


smoked the weed on its native soil. 

Moss Cohen, though he scrutinized the 
ring, was watching his visitor quite as 
closely. When Seuf sat down, and 
to smoke, their eyes met; but the Jew 
kept silence, and turned the ring over in 

is fingers. After a few minutes, he 
abruptly touched a spring-bell on the table, 
and, almost immediately, the door of a side 
room opened, and a young, black-headed 
Israelite presented himself. 

‘“*Louis!’’ said the merchant, “‘you can 
take this card; but you need not go, until I 
ri in!’ He wrote some lines rapidly 
on a blank card, slip the card into an 
envelope, and handed it to the young man, 
who looked at the direction, said, ‘‘Yes, 
sir !’’ and Capqeness. 

Something in Saul Macy’s mind told him 
that the related to the business he was 
transacti But the Man of Power gave 
no indication of suspicion. He puffed his 

with the zest of an ancient smoker, 


cigar 
be- | who had not breathed such an aroma for 


many years, and calmly waited for the Jew 
to finish his examination. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
**SUCCESS TO BUSINESS !”? 


“Ts it a family ion?’ inquired 
Cohen, at length. ‘“‘I see there is a crest 
on it!” 

“Are yen satisfied with the gems ?’’ asked 
the Yankee, in his way. 

‘“‘They are real!”’ replied Cohen. “‘Have 
you any more of them ?’’ 

‘One transaction at atime, if you please, 


Mr. Cohen!” said Saul. “Would you 
like to purchase that ring, sir ?’’ 
‘*What do you value it at?” asked the 
merchant. 
** At your own appraisal, sir! I believe 
ou are an honest man!” responded 
“Umph = nted the dealer in dia- 


monds. “It's hard to tell an honest man 
now-a-days! You call yourself one, I sup- 
he 

“Tam a poor Mr. Cohen! You 
must take poverty on Trust !”’ 

**Poverty don’t go round selling diamond 
rings !’’ rejoined the Hebrew. ‘You may 
be all right; but I must be sure of that. 
Now, sir! Lrequire you to answer me & 
aT : How did you come by this fami- 

y jewel ?”’ 

. he Jew’s voice was changed to a harsh 
tone, and his dark eyebows contracted into 
a frown, as he bent his on the me- 
chanic. Saul Macy saw his hand move to- 
Ward the spring-bell; and he divined, in- 
stantly, that a stroke upon it would bring 
ril to him and to his poor wife at home. 
iis first impulse was to grasp that loaded 
revolver, and face the Jew. But the con- 
sciousness of innocence on his own part, as 
well as the misconstruction which might be 
ut on so violent an action, sto} his 
ood and he gulped down his indignant 
feeling. 

‘**Mr. Cohen!” said he. ‘*When savage 
red men smoke together, they harbor no se- 
cret treachery. I came here, as a white 
man, to meet a white man. If you medi- 
tate my arrest, let me know your inten- 
tion !’’ 

‘‘Why do you fear arrest?’’ demanded 
a ah omy y. ew, I 

“ use, as you w, [am poor—I 

ffera valuable for sale! 

Yes, sir! I ince sae .. could be 

made out, in one of our police courts; inno- 

oa as I am of all wee, before high 
eaven !”’ 

‘he Jew remained silent, in thought! 
Then he laid the ring on the say- 


ing:— 
STake your valuable, and go ip peace! 


"| My business is without disguise. 
heen take no risk of fraud! 


I 


fil 


ight !"’ 

a! pmy ney he arm chair: 
u cy, taking u ing, rose to hi 

feet, with a wdiate: 


FE 


But, as he put on his the 

thought came to him, that Moss ’s 

| course was that of a prudent and merciful 

man. He turned, witha grace, to- 

a the — Io and said:— integr!- 
“Mr. en! L appreciate your 

ty and your kindness. This is the second 


tume I have occasion to know you as 
friendly man! If we ever meet i 
hope you may know me bette |”’ 

Cohen looked up, igen . “Whéte 
did you ever know me before?” he asked. 

‘In my own poor home, ten years ago, 
when I polished some Brazilian diamonds 
for you, and you gave me twenty-five dol- 
lars for the work !”’ 

“*Goodness!’’ cried the Jew. “Are you 
the man who lived in a stable?” 

“Yes, sir! and my daughter | 
the — gold ring you put upon her ‘s 


‘By George !"’ exclaimed Moss Cohen, 
rising from his chair. ‘That little, rosy- 
cheeked, golden haired cherub !”’ 

**God bless her!—yes!’’ was Saul’s re- 


| sponse. And, the next moment, he felt 





woman’s weakness overcoming him. He 
had toiled all day on a crust of bread; and 
his excitement, as well as loss of blood, 
now brought reaction over the system. He 
felt faint; and a gush of tears welled from 
his eyes, as he sank heavily on a chair, and 
bowed his head upon the table. 
“Goodness!” cried the old Hebrew. 
And, with an alacrity hardly to be expected 
from a portly man of sixty, he hastened to 
a closet, and speedily brought a bottle of 
Jamaica spirits and a glass of water, to re- 
vive thestranger he had been about to ar 


rest. 

Shortly after this little episode, Jew and 
Christian were Gooming castes brace of 
fragrant cigars, and touching glasses, as 
they tuk eaciianttguhe. 

“Buccess to business |’’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
SUPPER AND EXTRAS, 


To say that a man with eight hundred 
dollars in his pocket, aloving wife at home, 
no debts to pay, and a half-bottle of wine, 
witha rtd ow tN in his stomach, is not the 
man to enjoy life, would be a libel on 
human nature. 

Saul Macy did not knock at the narrow 
side door of his stable home, that night, un- 
til after ten o’clock; for, upon leaving Moss 
Cohen, he had stop in several stores, 
and was burdened with a big basket and a 
big bundle, which he bore into the presence 
of his wife, like a soldier returning in 
triumph with spoils of war. 

Susie gazed, at first, in mute amazement; 
while Saul laiddown his ‘‘plunder,’’ and 

uffed a cloud of sweet smoke in her face 
El she coughed; and, to escape him, pre- 
cipitated herself upon the covered basket. 

And presently, with divers exclamations, 
and some misgivings as to her husband’s 
extravagance, she drew forth, and placed 
upon their table, beside the metal casket, 

rovisions enough to store their stable— 

it been a castle—against s month’s 
siege, at least. 

eantime, her complacent lord stretched 
his legs upon the settee, and calmly emitted 
whiffs and rings of purple smoke, from 
his aromatic ‘‘ Havana.” 

o ious, Saul!’’ exclaimed that little 
wife, starting up,and contemplating the 
items of interest she had laid on the table. 


“*Here’s an oyster pie; a roll of butter; a 
French coffee-pot; a pound package of cof- 
ducks; a bottle of Catawba wine; a—box of 
i ! Gracious !’’ ted Susie. 
Then she untied the big bundle; and the 
they had both admired one orang, 
oo weie taking a walk, and passed Lord 
had said:—‘‘ When I get money again, you 
shall have one like that, it’s so graceful a 
almost choking; until Saul cried out:— 
**Put it on, Sue! I want to see how it 
” 

no bonnet to go with it!’’ 

“Yes! it’s a pity about that!’ said 

“You ean fellow!” cried the 
little pore by > an exu!ti 


fee; a pound of lump sugar; a pair of fat 
first thing she saw was that silk velvet man- 
tilla 

ylor’sstore in Canal street; and Saul 

Susie bowed her head over the baskeé, 
hangs! : 

“Nonsense !” caid his wife. “I've got 
Saul. ‘You t to have s to 
match !” 

a little roun 








ae 
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small looking-giass; and that middle-aged 
man of:family ‘was sure he beheld .a: young 
lady he knew, nearly twenty years before, 
iding home a wedding in church, in 
Fost, sasha a: velvet: mantilla, and with a 
young man’s arm around it. 

‘‘How!do you do, sir? Is Mrs. Macy at 
home ?”’ inquired 
toward him. 

Saul. deliberately arose, and took that 


young lady in his arms, withakiss that re- | 


sounded like a champagne-cork; whereupon 
Susie’s'wine immediately overfl 
her eyes, to complete the idea. Then that 
middle-aged. man of family took up another 
ackage from the big bundle, and said:— 
*You’re.a witch, Sue, but you can’t guess 
what's in this.” 

**Let me see, let me feel !’’ exclaimed the 
natural. wife, forgetful of her fashionable 
bonnet-and cloak. ‘It’s a box, I know!”’ 

Saul unwrapped the paper and diselosed a 
blue moreceo case,twelve inches by six, 
with a silver clasp fastening it. Then he 
showed.its wonderful inside; a velvet-lined 
writing tablet, with partitions for station- 
ery and under the work-box, on a crimson- 
silk cushion, a string of beautiful pearls, 
with a-golden ¢ross attached. 

“Oh, my darling! Oh, my darling !’’ 
repeated Susie, in more thana tone of ad- 
miration; for her quick fingers took up a 
card from that red cushion, and she read 
upon it, at-a glance:-—‘For Amelia—from 
Moss Cohen.”’ 

‘*Yes!’’ said her husband, responding to 
her amazed looks. ‘‘That’s his second 
gift to the little girl he kissed ten years 
ago, the dear old Jew that he is!”” 
oH ve this—that old gentleman !’’ 
cried Susie. 

‘Brought them out tome before I left 
him—after paying me eight hundred dol- 
a am or that diamond ring I sold 


“Why, what asplendid gentleman he 
was !’’ said the wife, ‘‘to make our little 
Amelia sucha present! And how rich he 
must be! Oh, Saul, do tell me all about it! 
I’m dying to know! Let me take off my 
new clothes!—And—oh, gracious! have 
you had your supper - 

“*Didn’t you smell my breath just now ?” 
inquired Saul. ‘I’ve been on a regular 
spree !—smell it, deary!’’ 

“O, pshaw, I do believe you’ve been 
drinking, husband!’ cried usie, disen- 
gaging her mantilla once more, from that 
‘strong fellow,”’ and proceeding to lay her 
new finery on the bed, together with several 
unopened packages, which her feminine 
mind guessed pretty clearly about. 


CHAPTER X. 
A YOUNG LADY. 


Passers-by soon became aware that im- 
provements were progressing on that cor- 
ner lot; and speculators in real estate re- 

etted, when they saw the placard ‘‘For 

le’? removed, that they had not made 
an investment there; especially at the low 
price which Moss Cohen paid; only seven 
thousand dollars; for a piece of ground one 
hundred by sixty, with a chance to build 
on three streets. Builders said three houses 
might go up on half the lot, and a tene 


mént-house, with stores under it at the 
rear, when that ‘‘ shanty,” came down. 
But Saul Macy and his wife continued. to 
occupy the ‘‘shanty,” even after May, until 
the ad cellar front, long ago filled up. with 
rubbish, was re-excavated, and a new two 
story cottage, with a French roof and or- 
namental balconies, was finished. When 
June roses blossomed in his garden, 
Macy vacated the stablg; which, in turn, 
came under masons and builders; so that, 
when August arrived, there was a stylish 
villa with piazza and rden, facing the 
front street; while the «hanty ” behind was 
metamorphosed into a new out-building, 
to match, 
Hollyhocks and sodoun, Oo bel 
iven place to a bloomin en, 
— som Rinbing over trellis [- from. cot- 
tage tostable, yielding fragrant smells to 
the breezes that blew into handsomely fur> 
nished parlors; while, in grateful return, a 
cloud of incense from excellent cigars -was 
often seen curling out of the second-story 
balcony, when Saul Macy sat by. his li- 
brary casement, listening to Susie’s voice 
below, at her — singing some old. melo- 
dy for two ol 1 gen emen, who were great 
cronies—Mr:: Moss Cohen, merchant, 
father-in-law Jesse Hooper, from 
Ahappy old gentleman was the latter; 
though not jollier than our ancient Israelite 
when they cracked their old-fashioned 
jokes together. Sixteen years had that 
old father, straitened in his means, 
ugh losses in trade, sent, season after. 
“Susie,” 4 ‘poor 
would Susi 


time 
eaid, and her strong-hearted h 


man’s. wife.”’ 


the young lady, moving | 
| law’s long struggle, in his search after oi nle way of be 
that alw | no Meetiqutte” intervenes and no match 


n of his scanty income to 
ny 


Ma 
have “‘sunk,””.: nahe: 
carted husband Bave 


Geapatren when work was not to be had, 
and bills for food and rent to be paid ifa 
hed not | 


timely remittance from ‘‘Father’ 
made ‘‘all right” fora while. Indeed, as 
Susie believed, ‘‘Father’’ sometimes de- 
nied himself a needed comfort in his % 
that he might “surprise” his only danah. 
ter with a New Year's present. 

Captain Hooper, witnessing his son-in- 


“power,” ays eluded his grasp, had 
dime to the belief that inventive genius 


owed from | Was ® poor help in business, and that Saul | 


Macy would live and die a r mechanic. 


But the ‘‘power”’ had been found, at last, | 
and its first out-door force had moved this | 
| kind old father to his daughter’s new 


home, and to a share of comforts he deemed 
gone forever. 

Only one thing was yet lacking, to make 
Captain, Hooper and his married children 
perfectly content; and that something 
came, with apple-bloom, in the person of a 
maiden, who was spied, one forenoon, by 
Saul in his balcony, walking from a street- 
car, and pausing, in manifest wonder, be- 
fore a rose-covered gate, by the stable door, 
that had replaced the fence-gate which Me- 
Ardle’s urchins so easily scrambled over. 

The young lady was evidently impressed 
that she must be in a strange neighborhood; 
1 a gentleman in his balcony, called 
out:—- 

“Susie! there’s a pot child got into the 
hn by our back gate! She ay be 
ungry! Take her this!” And he flun 
an orange down to his wife, who was cul- 

ling some flowers. 

“Pshaw, husband! she wants food, more 
a answered Mrs. Macy. 

‘*Maybe, she’s got a poor mother, Susie! 
Look how disconsolate she appears !’” 

He pointed toward the stable-door, and 
Susie followed with her eyes. In a moment 
her ‘‘heart was in her mouth.” 

‘*Amelia !|—darling !—it’s our Amelia!’’ 
screamed the little woman, quickly darting 
away. And when Saul saw her running 
down the garden path, he walked leisurely 
after her, in time to find mother and 
daughter havinga ‘‘good cry;’’ while 
Amelia’s little valise, with her parasol 
across it, fell on a flower-bed. 

Then Saul came in for a hug on both 
sides; and escaped from the press only to 
see Susie frantically embracing his sire, the 
Captain, who had come out to see what 
the noise was about; followed by Moss 
Cohen; who, at once, took the liberty of 
saluting his betrothed Amelia with a kiss 
on her cheek; which the ‘“‘baby daughter’’ 
forgot to return immediately, not being 
introduced. 

Moss Cohen, however, received his dues 
in the house, afterwards, when Amelia 
produced that small gold-ring from her 
childhood’s treasures. 

_ And that morocco box, and the pearls in- 
side, came duly to light. And all that day 
and evening, the poor girl was keptin a 
condition of amaze interspersed with duets 
by her and Susie on the piano, and stories 
by her grandfather, and jokes by Moss 

Ohen; and saucers of ice-cream, and 
strawberries, and a glass of Catawba, 
which ‘“‘got into her head;’’ until the 

izzly-headed Hebrew bade good-night to 

lady sweet-heart, and Captain Hooper, 
gave hera ‘‘smack’’ before he went to his 
chamber; and then her mother said, ‘‘come, 
*Melia! you, and I will go to my room, 
and have a chat.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
EDWARD BOLTON REVERE. 


To narrate the busy life of that happy 
household during the year following their 
re-union,: in such. a home as “‘invisible 
power’’. made for them; and to recount the 
rT Maer? and — which og mm 
in peers or various wor 
of business and ulness outside of their 
‘lot;’’ would consume too many pages fora 
story like aurs.. Moss Cohen, in his busi- 
ness asa diamond merchant, disposed of 
gem, after gem, at good prices; and his 
‘wise counsel with Captain Hooper’s honest 
shrewdness, assisted Macy not a little in 
the way-of investment. Amelia Macy be- 
m e the pet - her mee er ay 

oat ne er grandfather’s jealousy, 
though both old: gentlemen sighed, some- 
‘times, in looking on her lovelyform and 
face, to think that Nature must inevitably 
bring some hand, one a to pluck away 
that fairest flower of Sau Macy Ss garden. 

Amelia had been at home eleven months, 
when, one day a letter came, and she took 


it, after. perusing it,to her mother. Susie’s |. 


brown : xan over the bold hand-writ- 

ing, till she came to the end, and read the 
; signe \“*Edward Bolton Revere.”’ 

i eee Massachusetts name,’ 


erties from Bostori,”” said Amelia, in a | 








low voice, with her eyes downcasti 9 — 
‘‘Where did you become acquainted with 


**He was en at his business in the 
village, and rded where some of our 
school-girls did; and he walked home with 
me, two or three times, when 1 went down 
from the Seminary to visit them.” 

That was the whole story; the common. 
inning courtship when 


| him, my daughter?’ 


making or match-breaking relative add 
their offices, good or bad. “He walked 
home with me first,’’ might be the - 
ning of nine love-stories out of ten, when 
school-girls, or poor teachers, or visiting 
young ladies, narate their experience. 

“Is he a good young man?” Blessed 
Susie Macy! She never thought that, if 
Amelia were “‘interested’’ in Mr. Revere,the 
question wovld, very likely be answered 
affirmatively. Im het natural mind she did 


(tO BE CONTINUED.) 
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VARIOOSE VEIL 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 


BLEEDING from any cause. 


To F. 





-10 Per Cent Net.: 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 


Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed ONE-THIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
lost a dollar, 
fall upon his hands, No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulara, 
who wili confirm the above facts. 


No customer ever had an acre of land 
References in every State in the Union, 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


PTS XTRA 


PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 


Tho Universal Pain Extractor. 
Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 


things.” 


POND’S EXTRACT -— The great Vegetable 


Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

REN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Tages ye 2 ete. - _in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 

discoloration and heals rapidly. 


removes a 
eer - find it their best friend. It assuages 
e 


to which they are 


eculiarl 
subject—notably fullness an 3 in 


ressure in 
ad, nausea vertigo, &c. It promptl 

ameliorates and permanently heals all 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 
HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 


y immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. 

S. Itis the only sure cure. 

It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding 


mmendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their owa 
\. addition to the foregoing, they 

order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
y, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 

sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
» Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 


TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 


and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 
ARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and t Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
i Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrheea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every ee as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 


The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
lt who ever 


CAUTION! Pond’s 











THE TEACHER'S DENTIST 


WwW. J. Biewrert. 


No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and others 
of New York City and the vicinity 

All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop. 
ping. This is inevery respect a superior 
filling, and as durable as gold ; it will neith- 
er shrink nor corrode. Teeth ‘filled with 
this material from $1.00 to '$1.50, according 
to size. 

(Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JoURNAL, 





PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS 


Whichimay be dene with one fourth the usual 
expense, by using our e ° 


Patent Slate Paint 


MIXED READY FOR USE 


Fire-proof, Watér-proof, Durable, Econ- 
omical, and Ornamental. 


A roof may be covered with a very. case diame, 
and by application of this slate be made toelast from 
20 to 25 years. Old roofs can be patched and coated, 
looking much better. and lasting long 
shingles without the slate, for 


One-Third the Cost of Re- 
shingling. 

The expense of slating new shingles is only about 
the cost of simply laying them. paint is Free. 
PROOF against sparks or flying embers, as may be easi- 
ly tested by any one. 


it Stops every Leak, 
and for tin or iron has no equal, as it expands by 
we contracts by cold, and NEVER CRACKS nor scales, 
Roofs covered with Tar Lm | Felt can be made 
water-tight at a small expense, and preserved for many 
years. 
This Slate Paint is 


Extremely Cheap. 


Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet of 
shingle roof, while on tin, iron, felt, matched boards, 
or any smooth surface, from two quarts to one gallon 


are required to 100 square feet of surface, and although 
the Paint has a heavy body it is easily applied with a 
brus 


No Tar is used in this Com- 
position,! 8 


therefore it neither cracks in Winter, nor runsin sum- 
mer. 

On decayedsshingles it fills up the holes and pores, 
and gives a new substantial roof that will last for 
years, CURLED or WARPED shingles it to their 

laces, and keeps themthere. It fille up all holes in 
Feit roofs, stops the’leaks—and although a slow dryer, 
rain does uot sffect ita few hours after applying. As 
nearly all paints that are contain TAR, be sure 
you obtain our GENUINE article, which (fer shingle 
roofs) is 


Chocolate Color, 


when first applied, changing in abeut a month toa 
uniform slate color, and is to all intents and purpeses 


SLATE), On 
Tin Roofs 


our red color is usually preferred, as one eoat is equal 
to five of any ordinary paint. For 


Brick Walls 


OUr BRIGHT RED is the ouly reliable Slate Paint ever in- 
troduced that will effectually prevent dampness from 
penetra’ and discoloring the r. 

These paints are also largely used on out-houses and 
fences, or as a priming coat on fine buildings. 

Our only colors are Chocolate, Red, Bright Red, and 


New York Cash Price List. 


We find in stock, of our own manufactare, roofing 
materials, etc., at the f low prices : 

Roofing at'3 cents 
foot. (Or we will furnish Rubber Roofing. Nails, 
and Slate Paint for an entire new roof, at 43¢ cents 
per square foot.) 

2000 rolls 2-ply TarredSRoofing Felt, at 13 cents per 
square foot. 
3000 rolls 3-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 23¢ cents per 


square foot. 
200 rolls Tarred , at 3¢ cent per square foot, 
aint, mixed for use, 


5000 fine 
on ie Or outside work, at $2 per gallon, 


card of colors. All orders must be 
city 
Sample orders solicited. 
N, Y. Slate Paint) Company, 
102. & 104: MAIDEN LANE, N. ¥. 
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PRINTING PRESSES. 


FIFTY 
GooD BOOKS 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS, 





with instructions, wort 


GORHAM & CoO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








| Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked, 
| Eggleston’s (G. C.)/How to Educate Yourself. 
| Schmidt’s History of Education. 





ef 
USE THE . ; . 
CELEBRATED Barton 3 Observing Faculties. 
| Camp's Illustrative Teaching. 
MODEL | Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 


P t= E S$ S$ | Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 
and doall your own indies } 
Price $6.00 to $35.00 } 
BesT IN THE WorxKD 
For Teachers, business men 
and young printers Thousandsin use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illustrated 60 page Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, «*« How to Print.” J. 
W. DavGnapay& Co., Mfrs, and dealers in Type and 
printing Material. 431 & 436 Walnut Sreet,Philadelphia 
Pa. 


YOUNG AMERICA 
PRESS. 
—— This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 


ONE DOLLAR. 





Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 
Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons. 
| Douai’s Kindergarten. 
| Hailman’s Object Teaching. 
| Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions 
| Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 
| Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B) No sex in Education, 








ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 
Mann & Peabody’s Kindergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
to be thrown aside for- Herbert Spencer’s Education. 
siti Inches | Clarke’s Sex in Education. 
A CATCH PENNY | Weill’s Graded Schools: 
AFFAIR, Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 

J Where to put money into the | Russell’s Normal Training. 

pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, | 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to th: wants of the amateur as well as the genera- | 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It | Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooimaster. 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other, Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 9 ein 4 : Talks. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro Raub’s Plain Educational “eo 
prietor ani manufacturer, Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 

’ : istant. 
JOSEPH WATSON, Northend’s Teachers Ass 
Teacher and Parent. 
53 Murray st., New York . ; . 
Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 

Rey’s Mental Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 







ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


“ 





FOR EDUCATIONAL, | 





Amateur and Business Purposes, Jewell’s School Government, 
THE 


Wickersham’s School Economy. 

Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana. 

Clark’s Building of a Brain, 

Davies’ (Emily) Higher Educaticn of ‘Wo. 
men, 

| Dwight’s Higher Christian Educa‘jon. 

Mansfield’s American Education. 


BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. Northrop’s Education Abroad. 


AES o> Sas | Ogden’s Science of Education. 
Every Description of Printing Material, | 
49. FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY IVE, 


Card Press $5.00. 


Cowperthwait & o's. 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. | 


Monroe’s Readers and Spel | 
lers. 


Novelty Printing Press 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 





Toad’s Student’s Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 

Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 


' Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching, 
Warren ’s New G raphies ; | Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; | 
Creene’s New Crammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES REcEIVED THE MEDAL 


OF MERIT AT THE VIENNA EXPosrrIoN OF 1873. 


This was the highest prize given to any Schcol books. | y ’ 
No other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s received | aie se Caltase demented ty Modum 
Lie. 


more than “honorable mention ” (See rqport of U. 8. 
THREE DOLLARS and a HALF 





TWO DOLLARS, 


Commissioner of Education for 1873, page 147.) 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduc- 
tion, and in exchange for old Books im use. Address. 


CowPrrtTuwalt & Co. Philadelphia, 
Wx. H. Warrnery, New York Agent, Office with Baker 
Pratt, & Co. 142 & 144 Grand St. N. ¥. 


Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 





| 

| . - . 
mailed post paid on receipt of price. 
| 


ADDRESS 





17 WakkeEN ST. 


‘ade of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect 


shape, 





will not break or get out of erder; gives perfect | a : 
Satisfaction in ; has medical en- | 
Saraaction in every respect; has strong medical <=” New York Mailing Agency. 
on receipt of 50 cents. Liberal terms tothe trede. F. | with latest improved Ne te be 
W. Sullivan & Co. Showitoome €is Broadway, Factory | Machines. 13 Spruce St. Jan, BRAY. 





The above named volumes will be 


_Puplishers N.Y. School Jour. 


j 
| 
| 


THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


HIS SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the 
every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the 
popular Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a sing 
includes among others the following : 4 


Standard Books of National Series. 
Parker & Watson's National Readers. 
Parker & Watson's Nationa! Spellers. 
Monteith & McNally’s Geographies 
Davies’ Complete Mathematics. 
Clark’s English Grammars. 
Emma Willard’s Histories. 
Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philosophy 
Jarvis's Physiology and Laws of Health. 
Porter's Chemistries. 

ood's nies 

Cleveland's Compendiums of Literature } 
Paijol’s French Course | 
Chapman's American Drawing. i 





most complete ix 
most universally 
le publishing house, It 


Newest Books of National Series. 
Watson's Independent Readers, 
Watson's Independent Spellers. 
Monteith's Independent Geography 
Peck's Short Anthmeties 
Clark’s Brief, and Norma) Grammar. 
Barnes’ Brief History of the United States, 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in each Scizace. 
Wood's Botanist and Floriat. 

Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 
Worman's French Echo 
Worman’s German Series. 
Searing’s Virgil's A°neid. 
Jepson's Music Readers 
Folsom’s Logical Book keeping. 





The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page’s ~ Theory and Practice of Ts aching.” 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s Publi 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 
The “NATIONAL TEACHERS’ MonTHLY ” 
best professional talent the country affords. 
Ten Cents. s 


‘ations wil! 


commands in its and contr: vutors the 


Subseription, $1.00 per annum Sample copy 


editor 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational! Publishers, 
112 2113 William Street, 113 & 115 State Street, 
ANEW YORE. LHICA GTO, 


ARTHUR’S 
Illustrated Home Magazine. 


112 Camp Street, 
NEW ORLEANS 











Year after year the Home Mingeeine — MORE THOROUGHLY IDENTIFIED WITH 
ues to gain in favor with the people, Taking vy: 6a SY ~ . 
rank with the best periodicals of the day. It PEOPLE in their common Me and 
claims to be, in its peculiar character and social interests than any other magazine of 


aud varied departments, its class. 





Terms, $2.50a year. 3 copies $6. For $18, six copies and one extra to club getter. Specimen number 
10 centa. 

GREAT PREMIUM.—For 2 subscribers at club rates, we give AS A PREMIUM, a copy of our GREAT 
NATIONAT, PICTURE OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNI >STATIES GAN rTAnNrD 
> AVi NAL) Yr AND GIL MOULDING, The most valuable premium ever offered for subscri- 
Gere at club raves. Home Magazine for sale by News Dealers. T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia 





School Bulletin Publications 


The 6,000 Regents’ Questions, 1866-1876. : Common School Law: the Standard 
complete. ......0.ceeseecceeees $1.00: Text-Book, 2d ed.,....... ccs... 80 
The Same separately, Arith., Geog., : Studies in Articulation. By James H 
Gram., Spelling, each,.......... 25: Hoose, Ph. D., 8d ed.,............ 80 
The Arithmetic Questions, on separate _: Ryan’s School Record, per 14 sheets,.... 50 
cardboard slipB......eeseeeee 1.00: The School Bulletin, gpecimens 10c. ; 
: PEP Fispatsceccetadccsaces $1.00 


C. W, BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT'’S 


BOAROMSG AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 


—_—<-<- 


THE COURSE OF STUDY includes a?! the t ranches requisite for the Moral, Menta’ 
and Physical education of Young Ladies. 

THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age. 

THE ACADEMIC CQURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches es an 
English educat* .n, 

THE COL! sGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branches taught in the 





| stghest Coll siate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 


A POST ;RADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 
ihe direction >f History, the higher Mather »rics. Languages, Literature, etc. 

The facilities furnished for the acq.iremeat ot »oaern Languages are unsurpassed, 

Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting 

COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
eminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. 
eFor instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, for Day Pupils, 


| rom $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board and Tuition, $800. 


The current year begins October 1st. 

I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and guide to young ladies, Her views c{ education I consider most just, while her large 
experience has given them a practical form, Her sqund judgment, he, well-furnished 
mind, her cons@entious faithfulness, and her patient industry are the highest attributes 
of the teacher |, HOWARD CROSBY 

Reference yg4made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles £ 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlingtou, Vt. ; A. S. Hatch 
Esq., New York City; L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, Il! ; 

Jersey City. N. J. ; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bros., New York 








PARK INSTITUTE, 
859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


vartment, including special Professors for Ger. 


HE ablest masters employed for every dey 





| able to be classified.’ 


* an" | fidelity of the teachers, Taaus—$90, 


i iolin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Singing, Penmanship 
sal aon au bey Pa 00 A included in the regular tuition ; no extra charge 
for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for =_— Gym- 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. = —! — 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not exce y = 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately — 
The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic an 
with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness.’ The school is patron- 
best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and 
$100, $120, $160, $220 per annum, according,to class, 


| grammar, taught 
|ized by many of the 
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New York School Journal 


Educational News. 
Office, No. 17 Warren St. New York. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EprTor. 





Wa. H. FARRELL, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. KE.ioae, Subscription Agent. 





NEW YORK, NOV. 18, 1876. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Subscription Price, $2.50 per annum in advance 
Money should be sent by draft or postal money order. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency 
in a letter. Always get a postal money ord>r, check or 
draft on New York; or else send the mohey in a regis- 
tered letter. Remember that currency sent we mail is 
at your risk and not ours: 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any 
news-dealer in the United States. The American News 
Oompany of New York, general agents; 


We want an agent in every town and village in the U 
8. to whom we will pay a liberal commission. 








The New York School Journal 


Teachers. 
Superintendents 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


FRIENDS OF EDUCATION 
1876 1877 


THE New York Scuoor .JouRNAL 
should be in yourhands. It will com- 
mence its eighth volume Jan. 1st, 1877. 
it is published in the special interests of 
teachers. It is recognized as “ indis- 
pensible to the teacher” and for those 
who desire to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of education in this country. It re- 
flects with fidelity the earnest spirit that 
prevades the New York City Public and 
Private Schools. 


Terms: (Postage Free) 
One Copy one year (in advance) $2.50 


Two Copies - - $4.50 
Four “ $8.00 
Ten $17.50 

These terms apply to those who send 
direct to this office, not to those who 
subscribe through agents who collect 
$2.50 from each subscriber. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Two Months Free. 


Those who subscribe Now will receive 
it for the months of November and 
December free. ‘That is from date of 
subscribtion to Jan. 1st, 1878, for $2.50. 

Therefore subscribe at once. 

Every new subscriber will receive a 
copy of the “New Course of Study” 
adopted by the Board of Education ot 
New York City,j ‘ ne) 


“ 





The columns of the JOURNAL are open | 
for discussions of subjects pertaining to | 
education. Let those who have practical | 
skill communicale it to others. 


See Ss Ser 

To CoRRESPONDENTS. The Pension | 
Bill will come up again this Winter, rest 
assured. ‘This is to answer several let- | 
ters from valued fellow-workers. 


The ventilation of the class-rooms of | 
our public and private schools in 1876—| 
who will report the facts in the premises ? ? | 
They will not bear investigation ; they | | 
would astound the parents. A window | 
open on one side looks like ventilation, | 
but it is only a make-believe. 


+1 woe +e 


Take courage, teachers. Col. Hig- | 
ginson says: “ To be at the head of a 
Normal School, or to be a professor in a 
college where co-education prevails, is to 
have a sway over the destinies of Amer- 
ica which reduces all mere ‘ social posi- 
tion’ to a matter of cards and compli- 
ments and pages’ buttons.” 





The “ Course of Study” adopted by 
the Board of Education is attracting 
great attention. We are printing our 
third 5,000, and the call is still for more. 
We shall soon put to press “ Drawing 
Lessons to illustrate the Primary Grades” 
—at a nominal price. They will be in- 
dispensable to those who use the “Course 
of Study.” 

oe 

Hon. Henry KIDDLE was at the last 
meeting of the Board of Education re- 
elected City Superintendent for the term 
of two years. It is fortunate that one 
so eminently fitted to secure the success- 
ful and harmonious working of its num- 
erous parts is so thoroughly appreciated 
and retained at the head of the magnifi- 
cent system of Public Schools of the 
City of New York. 


As to porn for chitiven, women 
can far surpass men. But the women 
should bestir themselves and begin the 
business of an earnest and constant self- 
improvement. The diploma, the place, 
the salary being stepping stones to a high- 
er areas of usefulness. How many make 
them such ? Instead of a few women of 
ideas aud earnestness, there should be 
many among the teachers 





The Jersey City Teachers have de- 
cided—and wisely too—to continue their 
teaching without pay for the thirteen 
days for which no money exists to pay 
them. Will the Legislature pay these 
teachers for their work ? The JourNAL 
will lay the facts before them at once. 
They will not fail to pay the honest bill. 
Fail to pay these (most of them) young 
women, half-paid now, in debt for board 
and clothes, doing a work more useful 
than any other public officers! New 
Jersey has too good a history to commit 
such a blunder this Centennial year. 





The question of “ Women as Teach- 
ers,” lately brought on the carpet, has 
caused the appearance of a large num- 
ber of articles, We print in this num- 
ber ofthe Journat all that is profitable 


| sible. 





to say—-at present, on the subject. To 


~ 


M. R. S., of Louisville, whose is a pa- 
thetic and moving tale ; to R. J. M. of 
Boston ; T. P. of Springfield ; J. L. M. 


| of Albany, who presents the se 


‘side, and many others, we must say ‘ ‘r 
spectfully declined.” Those who can 
write so well on this, must try other sub- 
| jects—lest we weary the “ Oh-so-critical” 
teachers:] 





We receive a se many manuscripts 
from teachers, and are glad to do so.— 
| May we make two or three simple sug- 
gestions. (1.) Write plainly on one side 
|of the paper. (2.) Punctuate and write 
proper names with utmost care. (3.) 
Inclose stamps if you wish the article 
returned. (4.) Pay postage as though it 
were a letter. You cannot send it at 
newspaper rates. (Many bulky articles 
lie untouched in the post office by us 
because the writer puts on too few 
stamps.) (5.) Write to dosome one some 
good—give us of your experience, your 
earnest thoughts, of your life. 


‘* Give us of your bark, oh birch tree !” 


SS  —————o 

The great work for “ school officials” 
is to secure the best feachers. As a 
means to this end the plans by which 


| teachers are rated and paid should be 


reconstructed. First, the Primary Schools 
not for one moment more be loaded 
down with inexperienced teachers. In 
this city it should be rendered impos- 
The Board of Education should 
at once enact this reform. Put them in 
the Grammar Schools. And, then, pay 
these Primary Teachers as good salaries 
at least as are paid’in the Grammar 
Schools. ‘This not for the teacher’s ben- 
efit, but for the scholar’s. The time is 
coming when it will be considered in- 
credible that young, cheap and untried 
teachers were ever set to teach children. 


——«¢—~—, ee > 


At the meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation on Wednesday, Mayor Wickham 
sent in the name of Col. Benjamin F. 
Watson as Commissioner of Education 
in New York City, in place of Ernest 
Caylus, resigned. In the selection of 
such a man as Col. Watson for this im- 
portant post, the Mayor, as in most of 
his appointments, was governed by a 
knowledge of the eminent fitness for the 
place. Col. Watson is a New England 
man ; he was educated in Massachusetts 
and received his law instruction in the 
office ot Judge Sprague, who was honor- 
ed by the Bar of Boston ; and was ad- 
mitted to practice in the United States 
Supreme Court in 1852, we believe. He 
went out with the well known “ Old 
Sixth Massachusetts regiment, and was 
in the fight that took place in Baltimore 
on the memorable 19th of April, 1861, 
and was brevetted Colonel for his ol 
lantry in that affair. In 1867 he remov- 
ed from.Lawrence, Mass., to the city of 
New York, and has since been engaged 
in the active practice of his profession. 
The teachers and friends of the schools 
will find in him a fine and enlightened | d 
friend of popular education. Not satis- 
fied with what it is, he will endeavor to 
add his thought and skill to make the 
system still more complete. 

His office is 291 Broadway, and his 


| original,” 





residence corner of 38th street and Lex- 
ington avenue. 


to ee + 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The lecture of Prof. 8. Royce at Chicker- 
ing Hall, has been thought best to be delayed 
from Nov. 18 to the 25th. 


~_ee> 


EVENING SCHOOL NO. 34: 


A brief inspection of this school reveals 
excellent order, a fine class of pupils, an in- 
terested Board cf Trustees, and an earnest 
teacher. Mrs, Josepliine Belzer has had 
charge of this school for four Winters and 
has ‘uet with excellent success. Trustee 
Coan was present ani Trustee Germann had 
just left. Last Friday evening Dr. Roberts 
addressed the pupils on the advantages pos- 
sessed by the educated. Supts. Fanning and 
Schem have been here. 

SSE Te ee ee ee 

The short sketch we give in another place 
of a lecture on “ Race Education,” or Hered- 
itary Culture, and which Thomas Hunter, 
President ot the Normal College, pronounces 
“ able and in many respects profound and 
bears on its front the mark of 
deep and earnest thought, as well as a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the subject. Every 
teacher, friend of education and parents 
will be interested to hear Prof. ®. Royce, 
who will lecture again at Chickering Hall, 
Saturday evening, Nov. 25. 

r« 
NOTES AT THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 

Mayor Wickham sent in his nominations 
of Commissioners for 1877, also one to fill 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Caylus. We regret the retirement of several 
valuable men who have done excellent ser- 
vice in behalf of Education. Mr. Kelly was 
listened to with interest when he plead the 
cause of the Catholic children. The liberal 
spirit that prevailed showed that all or near. 
ly all of the members are—Catholic. 


~~ 4-2 ee + --——- 


The Board of | Education. 


The Commissioners met Nor. 15. 

Pesent. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, 
Dowp, FutLer, GouLpInc, HALSTED, 
HAZELTINE, KLAMROTH, KANE, K&LLy, 
PLACE, ScnELL, TRAUD, VERMILYE, WIL- 
Kins, West, Woop, WETMORE, WALKER. 

Absent. Messrs. CayLUS, MATTHEWSON. 

The President said that Alexander Mc 
Donald, Member of Parliament, for the bur- 
rough of Stafford, England, a gentleman 
identified with English educational interests, 
was present and invited him to a seat upon 
the floor. 

NEW COMMISSIONERS. 

Commissioner Caylus sent in his resigua— 
tion to Mayor Wickham, who appointed in 
his place Benjamin F. Watson , Mr. Caylus, 
also sent a letter to the Board. The Mayor 
also appointed Everett P. Wheeler in the 
place of A. J. Matthewson, Bernard Cohen in 
the place of A. Klamroth, Jacob Vanderpoel 
in the place of Lawson N. Fuller, all for the 
term ot three years. Commissioners Beards 
lee, Wood, Halsted and Kelly were re- 
appointed for same time. 

NEW INSPECTORS. 

In pectors Patton, Thomas, Spear, Woods, 
Agnew, and Randall were reappointed by the 
Mayor for two years. In the place of Inspec- 
tor Blumenthal, Andrew Fink. and in the 
place of Inspector Mierson, Jacob Hess were 
appointed for two years. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

The Committee on Furniture recommended 
purchasing a piano for P. 8. No. 36, and P. 
D. G. 8. No. 18. Finance. 

The Committee on By-Laws recommended 

y Frank Melville 73139. 15, the amount 
aelekend from his salary for May, June, 
Sept. and Oct., but that teachers hereafter 
shall not be paid ifemployed during inter- 
mission 

The Committee on Course of Study put on 
List of Supplies : 

Moatieth’s Colored Blanks for Map Draw- 
ing; Montieth’s Pictorial Chart of Geogra- 
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phy and Hand Book ; Gilman’s General His- 
tory ; Venable’s History. 

The Teacher's Committee reported adverse 
to appointing a Male V. P. for G.S. No. 60. 

Adopted. 

The Committee on Colored Schools report- 
ed in favor of appointing Miss Laura P. 
Adair as an assistant teacher in P. D.C. 8. 
No.3. Adopted. 

The Committee on Supplies recommended 
awarding contracts for books, stationary Xc. 
for the Schools for 1877. Laid over. 

Also to put “Girondin Disinfectant ”’ on 
the Supply List. Adopted. 

The Fnance Committee recommended ap- 
propriating $53,835, jor erecting a Primary 
School Building in West 58th street. 


To Geo. J. Harlow mason work - $32, 500 
« §. Christman carpenter work - $19,998 
« C. W. Jessup painting ~ — $1,337 

For repairing roofs - - -—- $500 
“ billof John Neal - - — $61.28 


“ yefunding taxes on lots on W. 58th-st. 
“ two new pianos for P. 8. No. 36 and G. 
8. No. 18 $750 


The Committee on Finance in respect to 
paying James P. Isaacs reported in favor of 
deducting from his bill and paying the sum 
of $1978. 

Mr. Fuller said that the Trustees had 
rights and it was the duty of the Board to 
sustain them in performing them. The Trus. 
tees of the 9th Ward had awarded the con 
tract to the lowest bidder, and to a responsi- 
ble person and it was the duty of the Board 
to follow their wishes. 

Mr Hazeltine said he was for paying Mr. 
Isaacs bill as he believed it to be just. Ad- 
opted, 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 

The Committee on By-Laws presented 
Amzndments to the Compulsory Law, for 
the management of truants. 

Mr. Beardslee said the amendments had 
been carefully examined and had been snb- 
mitted to Judge Davis. That it was impor- 
tant that the new rules should be adopted. 


That it was arranged that no child should be | 


detained in the Juvenile Asylum more than 
14 weeks, with this Judge Davis coincided. 
Formerly the dentention was indefinite. 


Mr. Kelly moved to add to the places where 
truant children should be confined,—the 
Catholic Protectory. He felt this was due to 
the children of Catholic parents. 

Mr. Kelly said the Juvenile Asylum was 
Protestant, and he had no objection to it, but 
he felt that Catholics would prefer the Pro- 
tectory. The Corporate Schools were in his 
opinion a sham, if it was claimed they were 
not sectarian. 

Mr. Halsted said it was a question whether 
we had a right to senda child out of this 
judicial district. 

Mr. Beardslee said he should not have 
signed this report if he supposed it was a 
sectarian institution. Judge Davis had in- 
quired in respect to this matter and he, 
speaking from information, had intormed 
him it was not. 

Mr. Kelly said he did not wish to raise the 
question of sectarianism. He said some 
of the corporate schools were Protestant and 
some Catholic, it was a fact well known. It 
was a sham to say they were not, no matter 
what the examiners might say. 

Mr. Goulding said the children were not 
only to be there to recite lessons, but they 
would eat and sleep there. Some kind of 
training besides that from the books would 
be given them. There was a religious 
training given at the Juvenile Asylum. This 
was not fair to those of the Catholic faith. 

Mr. Hazeltine said there was no time to 
examine into the condition of other schools- 
justice to the children demands the passing 
of these amendments to night, otherwise the 
whole matter will lay over for several 
months. 

Mr. Beardslee said three places were named 
-Juvenile Asylum, the Home (to be estab 
lished) and House of Refuge, and a choice 
could be made. 

Mr. Wetmore said the Juvenile Asylum 
” was not sectarian, but it was Protestant. He 
would be in favor of sending Catholic chil- 
dren to a Catholic school if such an arrange- 
ment could be effected. 

Mr. Kelly said he wanted nothing for the 
Catholic children more than was allowed for 
others. - 

The amendment was adopted, 11 to 9, and 
the rules were then adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Walker, Mr. Peardslee 
was appointed a committee to secure the ap- 
proval of Judge Davis. 


ELECTION OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


On motion of Mr. Wetmore the Board pro 
ceeded to ballot for City Superintendent. 








} 


Supt. Henry Kiddle was thereupon reelect- 

ed for two years. 
COMMUNICATIONS, 

| From the 24th Ward relative to closing 

G. S. No. 64 from sickness of janitor; from 
the 4th relative to salary of Principal of M. 
D. G. 8. No. 1; from the 7th for new piano ; 
from 10th relative to house of ill-fame in vi- 
| cinity of 7 and 20; from llth to increase 
salary of Mrs. Clark, Principal of F. D. G. 8. 
No. 36, also for reappointment of G. B. 
Rhoads as Trustee; from 12th to purchase 
lots adjoining G. S. No. 39 for $10,000 ; from 
22d in relation to salary and expenses of 
janitor of G. 8. No. 69. 

The Chamber of Commerce sent an invita- 
tion to attend the annual examination of the 
Nautical School, on Board School Ship St, 
Marys at anchor off Wall street Ferry, at 2 
o’clock P. M, Nov. 17th. Accepted. 

Miss Julia T, Delaney, first assistant G, S. 
No. 12, sent in an appeal against the action 
ef the Trustees of 12th Ward. To Teachers. 


— “—_—eoe > 


SHALL I ornSHALL I NOT CHOOSE 
TEACHING AS MY CALLING? 


The above question has been propounded 


Race Education, or Hereditary 
Culture. 





of education and social philosophy, last Sat- 
urday evening, delivered a lecture on this 
subject at Chickering Hall. President Hunter 
of the Normal College presid. He referred 
to the various educational systems of utili- 
tarians, philosophers and divines as lacking 
direction, definitencss and scientific basis, 
and therefore failing to secure what they 
aim at. 

The fewest children, the lecturer continued, 
can be said to be educated, they are merely 
taught the three Rs. Others are taught how 
to get along in the world, no matter how the 
world gets along, and some are brought up in 
schools devoted to the promotion of human. 
ity? No, not atall that, but the the advance. 
ment of learning. The Professor advanced 
then to the original conception of Race Edu- 
cation or hereditary culture, and maintained 





tome by scores of students under my in- 
struction within the last ten years. Thou- 
sands of young men and women are asking 
themselves this question to-day. It is there- 
fore a question of interest, if not to all, at 
least to many. 


require an 
calling only, but of all others. 


fore a narrow survey of the teacher's calling 
only will be attempted. Contrary to the for- 
ensic usage, we consider the negative side of 
the question first. In looking at this side of 
the question we fiud reasons why we should 
not choose teaching as a calling ora profes- 
sion. Some of these reasons are the follow- 


i Small Wages. It is generally held that 
teaching commands smal] wages. In villages 
and rural districts these range from $35 to 
$50 per month. This is lower than the fees 
of lawyers, doctors and public officials, but 
higher than seamstresses or farm laborers, 
and about equal those of carpenters, brick- 
layers, plasterers and the like. But as we 
ascend the scale, wages rise. In city schoola, 
academies, colleges, normal schools, and uni- 
versities, salaries range from $400 to $4000 
per annum, and in a few cases they go be- 
yond this. (We speak of salaries in this 
country only.) These compare favorably with 
the average of the other proteseions. Added 
to this, they are usually sure, whilst the fees 
of the lawyer and doctor are not always so. 

2. Unsteady Employment. In the rural 
districts this objection has force. It is one 
of the chief objections to the teacher’s calling. 
In our opinion, it is radical and serious. We 
have no defense to make for it. It doubtless 
keeps many out of the calling and justly. In 
cities and higher institutions this objection 
does not exist. 

8. Injurious to Health. It is claimed that 
the teacher’s calling is unfavorable to health. 
This claim is based chiefly on the fact that 
the health of teachers is not so good as that 
of farmers, mechanics and other out door lab_ 
orers. This is true, and it is equally true of 
merchants, bankers and other indoor labor- 
ers. Additional, the ill health of many teach- 
ers, as that of others, is not chargeable to the 
calling, but to ignorance or inattention. 

4. Small Honor. It is held that the teach- 
er’s calling does not bring high honors. 
this is true, but a calling should be sought 
for its usefulness aud not for its honors.— 
Measured by this rule, teaching stands among 
the first. He who seeks the shouts of praise, 
the flourish of trumpet and banner, must 
look elsewhere than to the calling of the 
teacher ; but he who seeks to do good, ina 
quiet and noiseless way, honoring God and 
blessing his fellows, can with safety choose 
the teacher's calling. 

In our next we will look at some of the 
arguments of the affirmative of this question. 

A. W. 





As | 
| Kindergarten Schools are fully as indispens- | 


that Race amelioration is the first and high- 


est principle education must aim at, and that | 


by means chiefly of hereditary improvement. 
| The lecturer proved from history,through the 
decay of Egypt, Greece, Carthage, Rome, the 
Byzantine Empire,and the Saracens the inher- 


"vo answer the question exhaustively would |@t tendency towards human degeneracy. 
examination not of teacher’s! The statistics of pauperism, crime, insanity 
This would | #24 increasing rates of mortality point equal 


require, not an article but a volume ; there- ly to physical, mental and moral race deteri 


} oration. A nation, therefore can only escape 
|the fatal result of this baneful tendency 
through a system of education devised for 
the purpose of race amelioration. The lect 
| urer next referred to our present state 
| mental perfection, the cumulative or her- 
editery result of past ages, to the enlarge- 
ment of the cranium in successive genera. 
tions, and the geneological ramifications of 
distinguished men and families, all of which 
establish the power of heredity. If human 
conditions are favorably controlled, or left to 
shift for themselves, races and families will 
ameliorate through the principle of heredity, 
and give the world statesmen, philosophers, 
and artists, or deteriorate and overwhelm the 
nation with paupers, criminals and imbeciles. 
Education to be hereditary must be organic 
and constitutional, and an improvement of 
the whole man. Man and not scholarship is 
the end of Education, which must take place 
in the formative period of earliest infancy 
| Training alone, or the formation of physical, 
mental and moral habits educates and im- 
proves the race through the power of hered-. 
ity, and nothing else is education, or a eub- 
stantial improvement. Cramming is idle 
words, and as traceless as the ripple on the 
face of the water. The system in vogue looks 
to scholarship and not to the child or the 
man, and hence the race degenerates in spite 


ot 


improvement, we areapt to stop at flimsy 
accomplishments. 
Race improvement and hereditary culture 
the aim of education, which on the very face, 
points to organic and constitutional improve- 
ment, as nothing short of that can become 
hereditary. The Race and not the individual 
is the end of education, this is the central 
point of the Professor’s system. All we have 
is of the Race and due toit. If we are to 
live for the Race we must be brought up for 
the Race. 
ism. 





}able as our common schools for the train- 
| ing of the young, and women should be pre- 
| pared in them for their duties in the nursery 
| instead of being unsexed in factories. The 
| work of Education has to go on to the age of 
| sixteen or eighteen, that improved states of 
| body and mind may be continuous enough 
| to become permanent, organic and hereditary 
| Race Education, or hereditary culture builds 
up a national character. Public Education 
must lessen public burdens by lessening 
| public miseries and de.ectivences, and hence 


Professor Royce, a gentleman who has/| 
evidently given much thought to the subject | 








it must embrace industrial training as the 
surest means of preventing pauperism.? 
Race Education looks chiefly to the physi- 
cal culture, and by inuring the people to hy- 
giene, secures the health and strength of the 
jmation. Race Education cultivates the study 
of hygiene, nature, art, industry, economies 
and gcevernment, as every thing that con- 
cerns life and action, and looks to the future of 





of our schools, When we aim at individual | 


Professor Royce makes | 


Race Education means altru-| 


man, whilst scholastic education concerns it 
self about words, opinions, archeological loze 
| and looks to the past. Our present literary 
| system stimulates pride, and heats the imagi. 
|} nation to insanity, whilst Race Education or 
Hereditary Culture looks to soundness and 
| efficiency all over. 

Race Education does not pretend to nov- 
elty in its isolated facts and principles, but 
as the highest induction of all physical pay- 
chical principles of education, it is a beacon 
to the educator, revealing to him at a glance 
The 
' great facts of Biology, Psychology, as well 
as of History, all point to Race Education as 
the only solution of the great problem of 
social misery. 


what he bas to seek and what to avoid. 


The lecturer proved trom 
Plato down to Lejbniz, and Pestvlozzi and 
Froebel the truth of every principle Race 
Education implies, as for instance, early edu 
cation, training, habits, physical education, 
industrial empleyment, and above all the 
common error of the schools in putting word 
learning in the place of -ducation, charac 
ter andefficiency. Man, touching the brute 
world he lives for himself ; at first 
of civilization he his 
family, at the second, he lives tor the State, 
and at the highest he must live for the Race. 
An education that treats the individual as a 
complete and unitary being, is immoral and 
unscientific, working mischief in the end. 
Are we to be brought up for ourselves and 
then to be told to live for the race? 

If excluded 
from the schools, the purest ethics of sci- 


the 


stage lives for 


dogmatic religion must be 
ence should be the more present in every act 
of education, and that is the improvement. 
elevation and preservation of the race. Pro. 
fessor Royce traced our hard times, partly, to 
the lack of industrial training awong the 
masses. One half of the peopie are out of 
work because the other half has nothing 
to give in exchange for the labor of the 
others. All insisted up-- 
on joining industrial labor with. mental 
culture, and as far back as 1833 New York 
City had an organized society for introduce. 
ing trades in our schools and literary insti- 
tutions of every grade. 


great educators 


To day labor is only 
thought good enough for pauper schools, 
whilst in fact train our 
children for work, as we want workers and 
not talkers. 


all schools should 


Our schools give us would be 
critics, we want artisis. Once all schools 
were clerical, to day they are all commercial, 
They must become industrial. 


As long as 
| §.000,000 of youths are annually unfitted upon 
our school benches for the plough, the shop 
and the factory. 


no party or administration 
can relieve us of the hard times we groan 
under. The improvement of mankind and 
the prevention of defectiveness or pauperism, 
vice and crime, being the great end of edu- 
cation, Prof. Rovce fitly traces at the close of 
of his discourse 


the intricate connection 
between education and social philosophy. 

Such are some of the points of Professor 
Royce’s system, and in another lecture, to be 
| delivered soon at Chickering Hall he will 
| elaborate them more fully. 


Ee 


The Seven Laws of Teaching. 


If we analyze carefully a full and perfect 
act of teaching, we shal) find that it involves 
seven distinct elements, or parties and part 
—two actors, a teacher and learner; two 
spiritual elements, the knowledge to be com 
municated and the medium of communica- 
tion ; and three active processes, that of the 
teacher in teaching, that of the pupil in learn: 
ing, and that of testing and rendering per- 
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manent the work done. 
ments can be subtracted and leave the work 
entire and complete; and no’ true account of 
the philosophy of teaching can be given 
which does not exclude them all, 

Each of these seven elements has its own 
great natural condition or law of action, and 
these, taken together, constitute the Seven 
Laws of Teaching. These laws are so sim- 
ple and natural, that they must suggest 
themselves almost spontaneously to any one 
who will carefully note in turn the several 
parties and elements already named. Is it 
not evident that— 

1, A TEACHER must KNOW THOROUGHLY 
what he would teach. 

2. A LEARNER must ATTEND with interest 
to what he would learn. 

8. The MEDIUM must be language under- 
stood by both teacher and pupil in the same 
sense, 

4. The truth to be taught must be related 
to truth already known, as we can only reach 
the unknown through that which is known. 

5. The act of teaching is the act arousing 
and guiding the self-activities of another 
mind so as to develop in it a certain thought 
or feeling. 

6. The act of learning is the act of repro- 
ducing, fully and accurately in our own un- 
derstanding, the ideas to be acquired. 

7, The test and confirmation of teaching 
are to be found in repititions and reviews. 

These simple and fundamental principles 
may be better understood if stated as rules 
to be observed by the teacher, thus :— 

1. Know thoroughly and familiarly what- 
ever you would teach. 

2. Gain and keep the attention of your pu- 
pils, and excite their interest in the sub 
ject. 

3. Use language which your pupils fully 
understand, and clearly explain every new 
word required. 

4. Begin with what is already KNOWN, and 
proceed to the unknown by easy and natural 
steps. 

5. Excite the self-activities of the pupils, 
and lead them to discover the truth for them- 
selves. 

6. Require pupils to re-state fully and 
correctly in their own language, and with 
their own proofs and illustrations, the truth 
taught them. 

7, Review, review, review, carefully, thor- 
oughly, repeatedly, with fresh consideration 
and thought. 

These laws underlie and control all suc- 
cessful teaching. Nothing need be added to 
them: nothing can be safely taken away. 
No one who will thoroughly master aud use 
them need tail as a teacher, provided he will 
also maintain the good order which is requir- 
ed to give free and undisturbed action to 
these laws. 

They are of universal “force and value. 
They cover all teaching of subjects and in all 
grades, since they are the fundamental con- 
ditions on which ideas may be made to pass 
from one mind to another. They are as valid 
and necessary for the college professor as for 
the teacher of little children ; for the teacher 
of Bible truth as for the instructor in arith- 
metic. In proportion as the truth to be com- 
municated is high and difficult in character, 
so ought these laws to be more carefully 
observed. 

Doubtless there are many successful teach- 
ers who never heard of these laws, and who 
do consciously follow them, just as there are 
people who walk safely without any knowl- 
edge of mechanics or gravitation, and talk 
intelligibly without knowing grammar. They 
have learned them from practice, and obey 
them from habit. It is none the less true 
that their success comes from obeying law, 
and not in spite of law. Some teachers are a 
“law unw themselves.” They catch by in- 
tuition the secret of success, and do bya 
sort of instinct what others do by reflection ; 
but a careful observation of their methods 
would goto prove the truth and value of 


these principles, To those who are not thus | 


None of these ele- 


teachers by nature, the knowledge of these 
laws is of inestimable advantage. 
The laws themselves will seem at the first 
simple facts, so obvious as scarcely to need 
such formal statement, and so plain that no 
| explanation can make clearer their meaning. 
| But like all fundamental truths, their sim- 

plicity is more apparent than real. Each one 
involves many subordinate principles and 
rules, and touches when fully developed the 
outermost limitsof the whole science of 
,teaching. Indeed, a careful study of these 
seven laws we shall find every valuable prin 
ciple of education, and every practical rule 
which cen be of any value in the teacher’s 
work.—DR, GREGORY. 








Teaching Children Courtesy. 


Many mothers forbid their toddling chil- 
dren any intercourse with other little peop/e, 
because they suppose it is not time for them 
to fully comprehend the courtesies of life. 
This isthe very reason why they should be 
taught to be polite and considerate at the 
earliest possible moment. We have seen 
parents who seemed to suppose that the first 
lesson bestowed upon a child is exactness of 
statement, and that a falsehood isa cardinal 
sin. But to teach the child to tell the truth 
requires a process of incomprehensible rea- 
soning, while an inflection of pain upon 
another child has its immediate results, and 
the child can both see and feel the conse 
quences of its unkindness. It is very curious 
to observe little people when they first meet. 
They usually look at each other sharply, but 
speculatively, and after proper deliberation, 
decide upon their line of action. It is either 
war or peace, but never entire indifference. 
Even the peace may be but temporary, pro- 
vided one possesses that which the other 
covets. Doubtless this covetousness is not so 
much due to original sin as to that deep law 
of human existence—self-preservation. The 
child who sees an articlein another’s pos- 
sesion imagines, vaguely, perhaps, but posi- 
tively, that it isa thing thatis necessary to 
his own welfare and happiness, and instinct 
teaches him to seize it. Now this is not un- 
frequontly set down as an unpardonable sin, 
and an omen of future wickedness. Nothing 
can be more unjust or unreasonable. It isa 
characteristic which, when properly guided, 
will lead to honorable worldly success. Mis- 
directed or uncurbed, without being taught a 
proper reverence for the golden rule,. the 
young creature may fall into positive crime. 
Manliness in a boy corresponds with woman- 
liness in a girl, and the nobility of unselfish- 
ness cannot be too early taught to children, 
nor can this quality be learned practically 
unless association with other children is not 
only encouraged but used as a constant habit 
of instruction. While teaching a child to be 
polite, above all things avoid permitting him 
to become obsequious. An excess of polite- 
ness is real hypocrisy, and leads to dangerous 
deceits, or else a craven spirit enters the child, 
and this sort of evil sentiment is rarely, if 
ever, cast out when once in possesion of a 
soul. Teach the children genuineness in the 
expression of their likings, and forebearance 
in their dislikes—these great lessons of life 
that can be gained only-by proper restraints 
over their intercourse with companions of 
equal age and circumstances. 

-__———_-_(2 0 & >-—_—"— 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL SIDE. 

Certain general principles can be stated 
which ought to be conclusive as tothe ex- 
cessive occupation of time so generally de- 
manded by the schools. Four hours in one 
session and five hoursin two sessions, with 
certain recesses, are the ordinary periods al- 
lotted to the school time of each day. Add 
to this the extra time in which children are 
“ kept in” for certain negligences or misbe- 
havior ; the time spent over the studies pre- 





cupy a certain portion of the Saturday ; the 





scribed to be learned at home ; the composi- 
tions and the like which are expected to oc- 


preparation for competitive examinations, and 
for the “ school exhibition of music, one of 
these bad and useless modes of ending a 
school term which are full of evil for the 
moral, mental and physical organization of 
girls,” and an average of thirteen or four- 
teen hours of each day are given body and 
soul to the implacable tyranny of the school 
regime. This isno fancy picture. An amount 
of mental work is obtained from young and 
half grown (which means growing) children 
which would be hazardous to adults. Sir 
Walter Scott, who had good reason whereof 
he was speaking, gave it as his deliberate 
opinion that five anda half hours form the 
limit of healthful mental labor for a mature 
person. 

This extent of time spent’over school stud- 
ies seems to be based on the egregious blun- 
der that all the] mental acquirements pos- 
sible for life are to be secured in youth, with 
an absolute forfeiture of any claim the body 
may have for its development and culture. 
It is forgotten that the] brain is an integral 
part of the living organism, needing rest, re- 
freshment and recuperation. Furthermore, it 
seems to be forgotten that this brain itself is 
a developing quantity which is to be guided 
toa correct development by the teacher’s 
brain, which is supposed to be capable of im- 
parting this instruction. 

Studying at home, studying without help, 
is akin to original investigation, the most re- 
fined capacity of mature, well disciplined 
minds. Practically the school hours are 
largely occupied in reciting the lessons that 
have been learned at home. The scholar is 
less taught than examined in his studies. If 
five and a half hours are the limit of health- 
ful mental labor at maturity, what plea can 
be ‘urged for the unresting sleep that follows 
thirteen or fourteen hours’ mental labor for 
the growing youth ? Clearly this ; canfession 
must ensue that it is a crime against physio- 
logical law, If brain work not only exhausts 
the general energy, which must be recuyer. 
ated to sustain vigorous health, the growing 
child must have time not only for the recup 
erative but for the constructive processes to 
have fair play. Muscular effort and brain 
work are in violent contrast, and brain work 
should be followed by that effort to which it 
is most violently contrasted. The persistence 
of school-work should be contrasted with va- 
rying amusements at home. The capacity 
for sleep and the desire to eat are the quali- 
fications of healthful, vigorous growth.— 
School and home life sacrificed to thirteen 
hours over books will destroy both. 

The sexual differences are manifest in the 
varying resistauce to this terrible onslaught 
of prolonged study. Girls yield more readily 
and more generally to the effects of this con- 
tinuous mental effort, with its enforced bod- 
ily restraint, than boys. To the end of the 
chapter, under precisely similar external con- 
ditions, the girl will be herself, and not the 
boy, She is less inclined to this contrasted 
effort, does not naturally seek it, and, further- 
more, as a rule, will not take it. If clinical 
experience were to be quoted, the number of 
girls from twelve to eighteen that come un- 
der a physician’s care is vastly in excess of 
the boys during the same ages. And this is 
true not for ailments of a special character, 
but because of zeneral weakness.—Dr. Hut- 
chins. 


THIRD INTER-COLLEGIATE 
CONTEST. 





present J. M. Elliot of Hamilton College, E. 


College of the City of New York, and J. H. 








in the different exercises; Greek—Noerth 
Western University, Cornell, St. John’s of 
Fordham, Rutgers, and the College of the 
City of New: York, Rutgers, and the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York. Mathematics 
—Cornell and the College of the City of New 
York. Mental Science -—North Western Uni- 
versity, Princeton, St. Johns of Fordham, the 
College and the University of the City of New 
York. Essays—-Corneli, St. Johns of Ford- 
bam, Princeton, North Western University, 
and the College and the University of the 
City of New York. Oratory--The College 
and the University of the City of New York, 
North Western University, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, St Johns of Fordham, Lafayette, Hamil- 
ton. Rutgers, and Williams. The order in 
which the colleges are to be represented in 
the contest in Oratory was decided by lot as 
follows, North Western University, Lafayette, 
Cornell, the University of the City of New 
York, St. Johns of Fordham, Princeton, Wil- 
liams, Hamilton, Rutgers, and the College 
of the City of New York. The prizes offered 
will remain the same as decided at the Octo- 
ber meeting, the competitive exercises will 
take place Dec. 6, and the oratorical contest 
on Jan. 3, 1877. 


———— + oe > 


HELP ONE ANOTHER. 





It is said that when the Emperor Augustus 
was passing through the baths at Rome on 
one occasion, he saw a veteran who had 
fought with him rubbing himself after bath- 
ing against one of the columns. The empe- 
ror inquired why he had not a boy to do this? 
And being told that he was too poor, ordered 
him the means of paying one. On his next 
visit he saw at every column an old man 
rubbing himself, and on making the same 
inquiry he received the same reply, His re- 
joinder, however, was not what they expect- 
ed ; for he said, “ Well, gentlemen, as there 
are so many of you, I should advise you to 
rub one another.” Augustus here taught 
them sound wisdom ; he taught them not to 
depend on the caprice of a patron, but to 


help one another. 
——— +o —_______ 
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Lubin’s Perfumed Chamois Pad, for the 





The Intercollegiate Literary Association | 
held a meeting on Tuesday evening at the | 
College of the City of New York. There were | 


H. Crosby.and H. B. McCauley of the Uni- | 
versity of the city of New York, C. Putzel, | 


Hamlin, North Western University, and A. 
Marquand, Walter D. Edmonds, and John! 
G. Tomlinson, prize men of ’75, were present. 
The Treasurer reported that while the ex- 
penses of the Association for prizes would 


application of powder and rouge. This pad 
renders the use of powder and other cosmet- 
ics impossible to detect, obviates all unnatu- 
ral and absurd tints, and is especially ap- 
| plicable to the nursery. It is prepared with 
| highly perfumed Italian lucea oil, and may 
| be used as a“ sachet” for the toilet or per- 
son. Sent by mail to any address on receipt 


| of 25c. Lyon Manvrac’e Co., 58 Park place. 

The Elastic Truss Co., 683 Bway, which 
comfortably cures rapture, has been noticed 
| in this column for many years, achieving a 
wonderfully widespread celebrity and success 
Metal trusses can’t be sold. 
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The United States Lite Ins. Co. 


IN THE CIFY OF NEW YORK. 


261, 262 and 263 Broapway, Cor, WARREN } 
New Yor, Nov. 10, 1876. 

Believing there is a conspiracy to blackmail and 
otherwise injure the business and property of this 
Company, those policy holders, or any} other persons 
who have, in response to certain anonymous adver- 
tisements, or any letter from any one requesting the 
eame, sent their names and the number of their pol- 
icies as requested, will confer a favor upon the Com- 
pany, and aid it in obtaining evidence to enable it to 
punish these persons so conspiring, as well as assist in 
sustaining’ and protecting the value of their own 
property, if they will immediately send us the auto- 
graph letters which they have received, if any, from 


said parties, 
JAMES BUELL, President of the 
United States Life Insurance Company. 





GREAT NEW YORE 


AQUARIUM, 


Broadway and 35th St. 
MORALITY——INSTRUCTION——-WONDER. 


AN EXHIBITION OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND MAR- 
VELOUS WORKS OF THE GREAT 
CREATOR 
MonsTER LivING WONDERS FROM THE OCEANS DEPTHS 
LIVING WHITE WHALE! 
MAMMOTH SHARES! 
HUGE SEA LIONS! 
Winged Birds of the Ocean. 
Tens of thousands of living and moving marine and 
fresh water objects. 
Classical music by Dodworth‘s band. 
Open from 9 A M, tili10 P. M. 





GINN & HEATH, 


NEW BOOKS FOR DECEMBER. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
(For the use of Schools) 
By W D WHITNEY of Yale College. 
FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK, 
by J W WHITE of Harvard College, 
Revised Editions of Leighton’s LATIN LESSONS 
and Allen & Greenough’s METHOD 
RECENTLY ISSUED : 
FITZS GLOBE AND MANUAL, FIFTH 
READER. GILMORES ART OF EXPRESSION, 
ARNOLD'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. HUD- 
SON’S TEXT-BOOK OF PROSE AND POETRY. 
Famphlets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare, &c. OUR WORLD GEOGRAPH- 
IES. ALLEN & GREENOUGHS LATIN WORKS 
GOODWINS GREEK; MASONS MUSIC é&c 


The Popular Primer Series. 


SCIENCE. 
- HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 


Science. 
For the purpose of facilitating the Introduction of 
Science-Teavhing into Elementary Schools, Under the 
joint editorship of Prof’s Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour 





Stewart. 18mo. Flexible cloth. Prick 50 cts. each. 
Chemistry ° ° ° By Prof. Roscoe, 
Physics ° ° By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
Astronomy ° . ° By Prof. Lockyer. 
Botany > e By Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
Geology . . i By Prof. Geikie. 
Physical Geography ° oe “6 
Physiology - - - By Prof. M. Foster. 


‘i . By Prof. W. 8. Jevons. 

(Others in preparation .} 

of these Primers is tojconvey information 
Py nnd as to make it pry intelligible and 
interesting to pupils in the most elementary classes, 
and more especially to discipline the mind by bring- 
ing it into immediate contact with Nature. For this 
purpose a series of simple experiments has been de- 
vised, leading = the chief truths of each science, 
The power of observation in the pupils will thus be 
awakened and strengthened. 

As a means for introducing younger pupils into the 
fascinating field of science, and for leading them to 
an accurate comprehension of its impressive truths, 
these unique, codvise and interesting little treatises 
will be found most,admirable. 


History. 


By ES Freeman, LLD 


Logic 





Europe . . 


lap . y J.R. Creen, MA 
aes . ° e ° By C. A. Fyffe. M A 
Rome ° . By M. Creighton, M A 


ran * ‘ ‘ Ry Charlotte M. Yonge 
Geogra repay ° ° By George Grove, Esq. 
Old Greek Life . By J. P. Mabaffy, M A 


Price, 50 cts. each. (Uthers in preparation, } 
Literature. 

lish Grammar ° ° By Dr R Morris 

English Literature By Rev Stopford Brooke 

Latin Literature ° By Rev Dr F W Farrar 

Philolo ° By J Peile, MA 

Greek Literature By R C Jebb, MA 


By George Grove, Esq. 
By Joseph Alden, LL 
(Others in preparation. 


specimen of of the foregoing works will 
be mailed, pes paid, to beachers and ool-Officers 
for examination with a view to class use, on receipt of 


D APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


$55 to $77 Awe to Agents. Sam FREE 


The Bible ° 
Studies in Bryant 
Price 50 cts. each. 





ples 
P. 0. VICKERY, Augasta, Maine 


MUSIC 


A Cluster of Golden Opinions | 


FOR THE 


Piano. 





Hare Manufact: 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adaptation to 
the human yoice as an accompaniment, owing to its 
sympathetic, mellow, yetrich and powerful singing 
tones. 





From personal acquaintance with this firm we can 
endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of the 
public. We are using the Bradlury Pianos in our fam- 
ilies, and they give entire satisfaction 

Persons ata distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos ororgans They are 
reliable . 

Mrs. U.S. Grant, Wash'n. 
Gen, 0, E. Babeock, Wash. 
Gen.W.H, Belknap Sec. W, 
Ch, Justice 8S. P .Chase. 
Adin. D. D. Porter, Wash, 
C. Dolano, Sec. Int. 

Pr. M. G. Creswell, Wash. 
Rev. O. H. Tiffany, Wash. 
Robt. Bonner, N. Y. 
Grand Central Hotel N. Y. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Wash. 
Bishop E. 8. Janes, N. Y. 
Rev. Dr. John McClintock. 
Dr. Jas, Cummins. Conn. 
Kev.W M. Punshon, Lond, 
T. 8. Arthur, Phila. 

Dr. J. Chambers, Phila. 
At-Gen. Williams, Wash. 
Rev.J. M.Walden, Chicago 
Rev R. M. Hatgeld Cinn O 


Rev LB Bugbie, Cinn, O 
Dr C N Sims Balt Md 
Dr JM Reid NY 

Dr H B Ridgaway N Y 
Philip Philips N Y 

Rev Alf Cookman N Y 
Rev J E Cookman N Y 
W G Fischer Phila Pa 
Chap M’Cabe Chicago 
Rev AJ Kynett, D D 
Rev Daniel Curry D D 
Rev W H De Puy DD 
Rev Thos Guard 

Dr Dan Wise N Y¥ 
Sands st Church B’klyn 
B.sbop Merri!] St Paul 
Bishop I W Wiley 

tev J SInskip N Y 
Rev L Hitchcock Cinn 
Rev EO Haven B'kin 
Gen Alvord U 8 Army 


Dr. T, DeWitt Talmage—* Friend Smith is a Metho- | 


dist, but his Pianos are all orthodox; you ought to 
hear mive talk and sing.’ 

ishop Ames says—‘* My Bradbury Piano is found, 
aiter severe test and trial to be equal to all you prom- 
ised, and is in all respects, in richness of tone and 
singing qualities, everything that could be desired. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 1874. Yours truly, E. R. Ames. 

Dr. E.O, Haven says—‘* My Bradbury Piano con- 
tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- 
ily more and more in love with it” 

Bishop Simvson says—*“ After a trial in 2is family 
for yeers, tor beauty of finish and workmanship and 
splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot 
be equalled.” 

Dr. J. H. Vincent —* For family worship, social gath- 
erings, the Sabbath schools and all kinds of musical 
entertainments, give me in preference to all others the 
swecttoned Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing 
qualities.’ 

Dr, Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, fa.—“My Bradbury is 
splendid, 

.. The best manufactnred ; warranted for six years, 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased: morthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in eXchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired 

Urgans and MeloJeons to Sabbath schools and Chur- 
ches suyplied at a liberal discount. Send for illustra- 
ted price list. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 
Late Supt. for and Successor'to Wm. B. Krappury, 


No 14 lith St; between Broadway and 5th Avenue, N.Y. 
Factory, cor Raymond and Willoughby St+ Brooklyn 








! EREDUCTION IN PRICE ! ! 


Richardson's New Method 


FOR PIANO.®& 


& -—-A CARD—— 
* THE PUBLISHERS, BELIEVING THE 
DEMAND OF THE TIMES SHOULD BE 
MET,HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF 
THIS FAMOUS METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE TO § 3. 25. 

THEY BELIEVE THE PUBLIC WILL 
APPRECIATE THEIR ACTION. AS TO 
MERIT AND EXCELENCE THERE IS NO 
BOOK ITS EQUAL. IT STANDS FIRST 
AND FOREMOST, AS ITS SALES OF 
HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS WILL AT- 
TEST. IS ATTRACTIVE, THOROUGH 
AND SUCCESSFUL. IT ISCONSIDERED 
BY ALL FAIR JUDGES TO BE ‘THE PER- 
FECTION OF A PIANO INSTRUCTION 
BOOK. PRICE § 3.25. SENT POST-PAID 
FOR THIS PRICE. 

te SOLD BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK 
DEALERS. AND USED BY THE PRINCi- 
PAL TEACHERS IN THE U_ TED 
STATES AND CANADA. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

BOSTON. 
C.H. Ditson& Cv., J.E. Ditson & Co., 


71: Broapwar Successors to Lex & WALKER, 
New York Phila 





TO TEACHERS. 


WANT a good Teacher of PENMANSHIP, BOOK- 
KEEPING, ARITHMETIC and GRAMMAR, who 

will buy a HALF INTEREST in my COLLEGE. The 
Institution has been established SIX years. Proceeds 
last year were $5000, Will sell half interest te the 








right man for $1000. Address THEOS, A. FREY, Pres. 
Rock 4 Business College and Short-Hand Institute 


i & in use 14,000 Instraments | 


THE 


Parisian Flower Company, 


IMPORTERS, Invite the attention of buyers ‘to their 


stock of all 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


in 


RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, 
Fancy and Ostrich Feathers, and Feather 
Trimmings, Bridal Sets and Vails. 


FLORAL GARNITURES for WEDDING and EVEN- 
ING COSTUME, Arranged to Order. 


Vases and Baskets filled with Beautifol Trop 
ical Leaf Plants, a Speciality. 
Exhibition at the CENTENNIAL FAIR 
HORTICULTURAL HAL?.. 
To the trade and institutions a discount. 
Tne PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
28 EAST 147Ta ST., 4 doors west of 
University Place. 
I, LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue du Clery, Paris. 


Handsome Worsted Fringes 


IN ALL SHADES, 


Tabliers and Buttons to match, 


Titan, Mohair Persian Braids. 
| Miller & Grant, 
__879 Broadway. 


_ — 
Mark these Facts 
The Testimony of the Whole World. 


_ Holloway’s Pills 


| “Thad no appetite; Holloway’s Pills gave mea hear- 
ty one.’ 

** Your Pills are marvellous.” 

**I send for another box, 
house.” 

** Dr. Hollyway has cured my headache, that was 
chronic.” - 

** I gave one of your Pills tomy babe for cholera 
morbus, The dear little thing got well in a day.” 

** My nausea of a morning is now cured,” 

“Your box of Holloway’s Ointment cured me of 
noises in the head. I rubbed some of your Ointment 
behind the ears, and the noise has left.” 

* Send me two boxes; I want one for a poor fam- 
ily.” 

“ Tenclose a dollar; your price is 25 cents, but the 
medicine to me is worth a dollar,” 

* Send me five boxes of your Pills,’ 

* Let me have three boxes of your Pille by 
mail for Chills and Fever. 

..I have over 200 ench testimonials as these, 
want of space compels me to conclude. 


For Cutaneous Disorders 


And all eruptions of the skin, this Ointment is most 
invaluable. It does not heal externally alone, but 
penetrates with the most searching effects to the very 
root of the evil. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILIS 
Invariably cure the following diseases ; 
Disorder of the Kidneys. 
In all discases affecting these organs, 
secrete too much or too little water, or whether they 
be afflicted with stone or gravel, or with aches and 


and keep them in the 


return 


but 


For Stomachs Out of Order. 


No medicine will so effectually improve the tone of 
the stomach as these Pills ¢ they remove ell acidity o 
carioned either by intemperance or improper diet 
They reach the liver and reduce it to a healthy action 


fact they never fail in curing all disorders of the liver 
ard stomach. 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS are the 
world for the following diseases : 
ous, Complaints, blotches on the 


best known in the 
Ague, Asthma, Bili 
Skin, 


male Irregularities, Fevers of all kinds, Fits, Gout, 


Complaints Lumbago Piles Rheumatiem Ketention of 
Urine, Serofula or Kings Evil Sore Throats Stons and 


Weakness from any canre &c. 


Important Caution. 


Pills and Ointment. 


the detection of any 
the medicines or vending the same, 
be spurious, 

*,* Sold at the manufactory of Prof. Holloway & Co. 
New York ; and by all respectable druggists and deal 


at 25 cents 62 cents und $1 each. 

t®?” There is considerable saving by taking th« 
larger sizes. 

N. B-—Directions for the guidance of patients in 
every disorder are affixed to each box. 


Office, 112 Liberty St., New Vork. 


SiXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clo*k 


FIVE CENTS TO $5,000 RECEIVED. 


AGENTS of the PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


MAKE sell rapidly. Send for ciroular, N.Y. En- 
$18 aDay graving Co., 35 Wall Street, Box 3234, N.Y, 


Eovelopes Printed to order ss “tana Lele 
soem tints, 


2. and $4. M. 24 Pa and 2% Envelopes, As- 
cts. JONES & CO., Hamilton. Va, 





Our large life-like STEEL ENGRAVINGS 








Boxes 50 cts. Quart Best Ink, 75 





whether they | 


they are wonderfully efficacious in cases of «paem— in 


bowels, Gon- 
suinption, Debility, Dropsy, Dysentery, Erysipelas, Fe- 


Headache, Indigestion. Inflammation Jaundice Liver 


Gravel Tie Doloreux Tumors Ulcers Worms of all kinds 


None are genuine unlers the signature of J. Harpocxs 
as agent for the United States surrounds each box 0; 
A handvome reward wiil be given 
to any one rendering such information as may lead to 
party or parties counterfeiting 
knowing them to 


ers in medicme throughout the civilized world in boxes 


LORD & TAYLOR. 


LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


| RIGH DRESS GUD 


FOR FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
In the Newest Styles and;Colors. 








' 
Ladies in search of Fabrics for Fall and Win- 
ter will find it to their interest to inspect 
our Splendid Stock before pur 


chasing. 


Prices NOT Advanced above last year 


Popular DRESS G00Ds 


AT GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 

A full line of Mixep and PLarn §uitings 
at 12 1-2c. 

Misses’ Wincey Suitings in Great Variety 
at 15¢. 

Shepherd Checks at l5c., 20c,, 25. and 30c. 
3-4 MANCHESTER Cashmeres, Cloth Colors 25¢ 

4-4 Bevarum Poplins, Fall and Winter 
Shades, 30c. and 40c 

A Fuiy Lrg of Empress Cloths, all lead 
| ing Shades, 44c. to T5c. 
| A Fall Line of Bich Fancy STRIPED and 
PLAID Suitings et 45c. 50c. and 60c 


All-Wool Cashmeres in Every Snape and 
| WipTR. 


SAMPLES OF GOODS sent free on applica- 
tion to all parts of the country. 

Orders tor goods of every description care- 
fully filled withovt charge, and goods packed 
and forwarded to any destination, 


Broadway and Twentieth St. 
Grand and Chrystie Sts., N. Y. 


KINZEY. 
Bargains i FALL Goods 


All the new shapesin Fall 
| BONNETS and ROUND HATS. 








KINZEY. 


Special Bargains in VELVETS, 

SILKS and VELVETEENS KINZEY., 

DRESS TRIMMINGS, large assortment. 

| WORSTEL FRINGES and BRAIDS 
KINZEY. 

| RIBBONS—Special bargains in 

SASH. BONNET and TRIMMING Ribbons, 

KINZEY. 

Bargains in Real and Imitation 

| LACES, YAK, GULIPURE, Valenciennes, &e. 

KINZEY. 

500 Real Thread Lace B irbes, Te 

Bargains in Lace TIES and SCARFS 


pains settled in the loins over the regions of the kid- KINZEY. 
ney+, these Pills should be taken according to the] 10.000 dozens Ladies’, Gents’ Misscn’ 
printed directions, and the Ointment should be well | alt Mt Roos ail } IN@EW 
rubbed into the small of the back at bed-time. This | * Boys’ Linen Handkerchiets, low KINZEY, 
treatment will give almost immediate relief when all | (reat Hosie ry sale this week KINZEY. 
other means have failed. | Misses’ Striped and Ribbed Hose, 1c 


| Misses’ full regular Eng! eh Llose, 25e 
NKINZEY. 
full regular Merino HOSE, 38le 


. ; 
| Misses 


Misses’ fancy Woollen Hose, 23¢ KINZEY. 
;| Ladies’ tine MODE COLORS, 17e¢ 
Ladies’ fine Striped Hose, 17c. KINZEY., 


| Ladies’ STRIPED MERINO Finish, 25¢ 

Lot Ladies’ Hose, 124¢c. lc. 20e pr. KINZEY 

Ladies’ full regular BALBRIGGANS, 25e 

Ladies’ fine SILK CHECKED Hose, 8te. 
KINZEY. 


)Gents’ ENGLISH HALF HOSE, l5c 
Gents’ extra regular made, 20c KINZEY. 
Gents’ FNGLISH STRIPED Hose, 25c 


Gents’ ENGLISH Balbrigguans, 25c. to 39¢c. 
KINZEY., 
Opening 20 cases Ladies’, Gents’ 
Misses’ and Boys’ MERINO 
UNDERWEAR from 40e¢ up. 
Gents’ SCARLET, all*Wool, $1 75. KINZEY 
Lot of KID GLOVES, closing at 25c. 
DOLLAR KID GLOVES, all sizes, 50c. pair. 
KINZEY. 
Lot FINE WHITE KID GLOVES, 81c. 
Lot fine REAL KID Gloves, 50c. KINZEY. 
Gents’ fine DOG-SKIN Gloves, 75c. 
Misses’ and Boys’ DOG-SKIN, 50c. KINZEY 
Gents’ Kid and Dog-skin, 50c. 
Gents’ fine OPERA KIDS, 60c. KINZEY 
600 dozens Ladies’, Misses’ and Infants’ 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, Chemises, 
SKIRTS, DRAWERS, ROBES, SACQUES, 
&e., BELOW COST of manufacture 
Fancy Goods of every Description. 
DOLLS, TOYS, BRONZES SWISS GCOD 
Jewelry, Portemonnaies, Bags, Fans 
&e. at very low prices. Opening lots 
of goods daily in every department 


WM. KINZEY, 
Nos. 767 & 769 Broadway, cor. oth st 
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MODELS FOR DRAWING 
CLASSES. 


Busts, Masks and Statues from the Antique 
Life size, medium tise, small size. 

Torsoes from Life. 

Fractions of the Human Body! 

Anatomy from the old masters, 

Animals. Heads of Animals. 

Birds. Reliefs. 

Brackets, Pedestals, Religious Statues. 

Fruit and Flowers in Relief. 

Large assortment of Leaves in relief. 

R. Castelvecchi, 
148 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 

Orders by mal promptly attended to. 
Goods carefully packed and sent to any part 
of the United States. 

Prices to suit the times. 


Philosophical 
Apparatus 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


To illustrate all departments of Physical Science, } 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
and Grammar Schools. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 
ticons. 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. 

Views made to order at reasonable prices, Lists on 
application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 


Jesse S. Cheyney, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Successor to James M. QurEN & Co, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS, 
the webdninn Origins end Popular Mesbers” 


303—404—170--351, 


Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Souz AGENT. 





GOODYEAR'S POSKET GYMNASIUR. 


The Most Complete Syste: 


OF PHYSICAL EXERCISK 
Ever Devised for Home Practit 


The following are a few of t! 
advantages derived from t 
use of the Pocket Gyninasius 
It calls into direct action wilt: 
muscles in the upper part of t 
body, and chiefly these whi 
are generally neglected by pe 
sons of sedentary habits. 
corrects the stouping posture > 
frequently noticed in your 
: persons, and imparts a unifor 
degree of strength to the muscles supporting the spinai colum: 
To those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nerver 
debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc 
it may be used with the most gratifying results. — It is era 
uated to the use of the strongest man or the weakest chil 
1s admiravly adapted to the use of luvalids and convalescent: 
where geutle exercise is desirable. To ladies and childre: 
especially, the exercise will be found of the most invigoratin 
character. It is highly recommended by leading physician 
and all those who have made the subject of physical exerci»: 
a stady. PRICE LIST 
No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years. $1.00. No. 2. For Childre: 
6to 8, $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.20 vo. 4. Fo 
Childver 10 to 14, 31.30. No. 5. For Ladies and Children 14 yea: 
and upward, $1.40. No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate strengt! 
$1.50. No. 7, $2.00. Complete set of seven, $9.00. No. 7 i 
fitted with u screw-eye and hovk to attach to the wall or flour 
Two of this size properly arranged make a Complete Gymn: 
sium. Sent post-paid upon receipt of price. Address, 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CURLER CO., 
P. 0. Box 5,156. 697 Brondway, New York. 





BELLS. 





MYER Mr, 
WSELLS Co 


SHURCH, SC HOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
ne toned, riced, ful . talogues 
iving full particulars, Sristh ttt eat ay 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O, 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- , Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Warranted, 
ue sent Free. 


Tilustrated Catal 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 





Meneely’s Bells. 
Gre ety pom blic since 1826, 
made ai"! E MENEEL 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS: 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 


the New Plans devised by SHerHanp Homans, Ac- | 


tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 


Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,- 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 


A 
‘ 

This Soctety separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the “Reserve” er Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation. This Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve. 

This Scciety, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ing @ specified surrender value for every year in cash; 
or it wil) furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ac- 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medical examination. 

Chee Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
State Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
Promoaon of Life Assurance among Clergymen, James 
strovwm, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


® « pecial Rates for Teachers and Min- 
iste.. of all Denominations, 


For 2lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WESTERN Union Buripine, New York. 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres't. 
BHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 





SILICATE) 


}LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


ATING( 
vee 


Adamantine Hardnesss, Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very easy to "rase, 
remains Black. 


Sent by exp-ess in any quantity. Boarps or Epuca- 
tioy do wel! with it, 


It is easily applie i with ordinary paint brueh, and 
persons with comm vn skill can make 4 perfect black 
board, upon any smooth surface, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. , 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO, 
191 Fulton Street, 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 
Readings, Declamations and Dialogues 


for school, parlor and platform. Issued January April 
July and Oetobor. Addzess, 


MRS. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 


27 Univn Square, New Yori 
$1.00 pew year, “-"d 25 cents for specimen number. 








Carmina Yalensia. 


A popular collection college songs and music, 


l vol. octavo. New Enlarged Edition with Dlumi- 
ated Cover and Frontispiece. 


Price $1.75—Full Gilt $2.25. 


Taintor Bros. & Co., Publishers. 
758 Broadway, New York. 





No Friendly Voice to Creet Me. 


Song and chorus by the popular composer, H. P 
Danxs, This beautiful song, although new, is already 
s great favorite, Every one wishing something new or 
really beautiful should send for a copy. 

Mailed (free of postage) for 35 cents, by W. H. BONER 
& CO, Music Publishers, 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadel-, 


WONDER CAMERA. 


We have one of E. I. Horseman’s Wonder Cameras 
for sale. Warranted in perfect order, as good as new 
Will show a common carte de visite, watch, eto. 








BELL FOUN- 
Y,°? West Troy, N. ¥. New 
ALOGUES Faex. Wo 


Fitted 
wiih erful oil f oil screen, 3x5 
Toot, Just the thing for a school, Win be sold 


| cheap, ~ 


| 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 
s@ The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
| manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim- 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 
A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
| for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cog, is increasing 
| rapidly. 


HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
Miss M. W. METOALE, Principe. Miss H, METOALF, Vice-P-incipal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Instituti i 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home. Careful attention is paid to gua rag 
of refined manners. 

There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard examinations. 

The French Department is under the direction of an able and experi ; 
teacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. er nae 





grounds, affords ample 





RYiIc FEMAL LBS SEICXITINARY. 
Rye, Westchester Co.. N. Y. 9 
Rev. WM. LIFE, President. Mrs.8S.J. LIFE, Principal. 


JACKSON MILITARY INSTITOTS, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, 


Rev. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 


The Principal deems education, in its true and proper sense, to be the just develop- 
ment of our whole being, physical, mental, moral, and social ; by imparting strength 
and grace to the body, vigurous activity to the inteilect,and the love of truth and 
goodness to the heart ; and the office of instructor not to teach the pupil simply what to 
remember, but how to think ; not so much to make the scholar, as to show him how to 
make himself. The policy of the school is, to send forth in the person of each pupil a 
sound mind in a sound body, regulated by sound morality. 
™. No effort will be spared to unite all the advantages of school with the pleasures, com- 
torts and safeguards of home. Terms, $500 per annum, 





OYS, 


Mrs. Vandenhoff’s scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 
These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too early a period in life: well es- 
tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 
after contact with thé world. 

Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 
JAMAICA, L. I. 
Mrs. JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal. 


The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced and competent resident 
teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral physical and intellectual education 
of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, etc,, will be carefully selected to 
accomplish these most important results The grounds are spacious and well arranged, 
and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and certificates 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unicn Hall to those who complete satisfactorily the 
prescribed course of study. a 

Terms—Board and tuition, (including the common and higher English studies am 
Lutin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400, 


Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 


SCHOOL FOR B 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 


=—<- oo 











MRS. CARRETSGN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 3 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 





This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminentiv ftte 
poses to which it is applied. Tho number of Boarding pupils is limited - Twelve aor 
to these the Piin-ipal gives her especial and personal care. , 

{3 Thorough: ess in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School 

For instruction in English, Latin, French and German, the terms per annum, are for 
Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. _ : 


MISSES MEEKER’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


56 WASHINGTON ST., NORWICI1. GONN. 


THE IRVINGoINSTITUTE. 


At TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 
ARMACNAC & ROWE, Principals. 











ASCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS 
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DIRECTORY 


ef SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yorx Scuoo. JOURNAL, 17 Warren St 


Albany, N. Y¥. 


Albany Academy. Merrill E. Gates, 
Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pear] Street Institute. Amos A. Cass. 





,Brookiyn, N.Y. 


Adelphi Academy. Samuel G. Taylor, 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t, 

Athenaeum . George N. Bigelow. 

Boys’ School. A. T. Baldwir, 

Business College. H. A. Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way, 

Kindergarten School. Emily Christiansen, 360 State, 

Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street, 
Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon, 


nC*rt 
Alfred T. Dean, 437 Carlton, 
John Lockwood, 139 S. Oxford 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Canan: Academy. Noah T. OGlarke & E. 8. Hall, 
Ontario Female Seminary. B. 8. Richarde. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grommar School. Isaac O. Best, 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight. 
Houghton Seminary. John C. Gallup. 


New York City,; 


Collegiate School. George C. Anthon, 252 Madison av, 
Collegiate School. Thomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St, 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs. J. T. Benediet, 7 E 42d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C. Brackett, 9 W. 59th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W. 52d St,“ 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35tb, 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St, 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St, 
Collegiate School. Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 
Oniversity School. V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. 
Collegiate School. D. 8S. Everson, 727 6th Av, 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 3d St.§ 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas. H. Gardner, 620 5th Av, 
Coliegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Gramercy P’k, 
Collegiate School. Jas. B. Hammond, 11 West 39%th St, 
Collegia Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Av. 
Kindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Collegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St, 
Collegiate School, John McMullen, 1214 Broadway, 
Collegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway, 
Packard’s Business College. 8. S. Packard, 805 B’way, 
Yonng Ladies’ School. Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d, 
Collegiate School. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St, 
Young Ladies’ Schl. Dr. B. C. Van Norman, 212 W. 59th, 
Rutgers Female College, Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 


Poughkeepsie. 
Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mrs M. B.J. White, 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Wetsel, 


Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 
Female Academy. D. G. Wright, 


Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 


+ ry A Sahea. =e D. A. Holbrook, 
unt Pleasan itary Academy. Benjamin & Allen, 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss S. M.Va 1 Vieek. 


Tarrytown, N. ¥ 
Home Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf 
Irving Institute. Armagnac & Rowe, 
Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson,} 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 
Yonkers. 


Locust Hill Seminary. Miss Emily A. Rice,’ 
Military Institute. Benjamin Mason § ™ 


Philadephia, Pa. 
Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly, 


Female Seminary. Misses Bonney & Dillaye 
West Chestnut Street Institute. Mrs J. A. Bogardus. 


New York. 
- exander Institute (B). 0. & R. Willis, White Plains, 


001 (B), Mrs H, C, Morrell, Manahaseet, 
usbpaqua Inst. (Both). 8. C, Collins, Chappaqua,N.Y, 
as Institute. Mortimer L, Brown, Auburn, 
: yuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 

emple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev Chas F, Dowel,Saratoga S 


Massachusetts, 
Greylock Institute. B, F. Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 


Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy, Stamford, 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can en- 
teratanytime. Call orsend for circular. 8.8. Packard. 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. No. 62 Bowery 
cor, Canal St, Established, 1840. tions 
every day and evening. 





peepee COLLEGE, for both sexés, under 

the care of Friends. For catalogues :ddress the 

President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, P- 

$2 50 A YEAR, books included ; special atten- 
to backward pupils and little boys. Ad- 


dress 8. C. SHORTLEDGE, A. M. a mate of Har- 
vard University, Media, Penn. 12 miles from Phila: 








A Boarding School at Vineland, N. J. 


Mrs. E. W. Gray’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies at Vineland, N J, offers the best advan- 
ages, The instru is thorough and terms moder- 
te, $250 for board and tuition per annum. 





HE MISSES HANSEN (formerly teachers in Saint 


Mary’s Seminary, Raleigh, N C,) will a school 
for ladies and children on J Heights 
wen i ae ae AA "t 
Jorruan. : 


ELOCUTION 


Durine THE 


CENTENNIAL 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 


Elocution & Oratory. 
1418 CHEestTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Bot): 
sexes admitted. Designed to meet the wants of Clergy- 
man Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all classes 
of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as te Vocal Culture. Reading ard reci- 
tation, Spring term opens April 24th Summer term 
opens July srd. Send for catalogues. 

+1 ww, MAKER, Prin. 


—44eh 
Saake ee 





Paes Besis ESS Couiece. 


62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
(Established 1849.) 

Specialities. —Bookeeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudt 
wental and higher English Branches, Writing lessons 
33.00 par month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and 
Cashias, day or evening from 9 A. M., till 9 P. M., 
Mr. Paine, having sold bis uptown CJege devotes his 
whole time at 62 Bowery. 


Minerals For Schools. 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 

Set, No. 1. 

contains 1o minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 

Set, No 2. 

contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 
Ser. No. 3. 

contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 

Set, No. 4. 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, 


: Set, No. 5. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $10. 


Ser, No. 6. 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case. Price $13. 

Set, No. 7. 
contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 

Ser, No. 8. 
contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
case. Price $25. 
.. Larger collections will be furnishéd if 
desired. Address. 

New York SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


_ ‘\ 17 Warren St. 


New York. 

CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 
Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
the proper placing of disguised hand writings, he also 
makes Spealalty of Round Hand Writing, both 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention to legal 
pape’ Wills, Resolutions Testimonials 
and Memorials. 


4% OuaMBEBS ST. Koom 
UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET UR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN pF, ed AND RE 
AL 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 


, New Yor«. 








The Famous = 
Health Resort, 


Know as “Our Home on the Hill Side,” Dansville, Liy. 
ingston Co,, New York, is the grandest place in Amer 
ica for over tasked thinkers, worn Out business men, 
tired out Teachers—wearied Clergymen, invalid wo- | 
men ard feeble or constitutionally delicate children, 
to come and recuperate and gather up vigor of brain, 
For all persons who, long sick, have failed to recover 
by medicinal treatment and would like to get thor- 
oughly well by processes that are strict accordance 
with the laws of life and health, it has not its equal. 
Special terms for Teachers and clergymen can be made 
through correspondence. Send for circular and Steel 
Engraving of the Cure and its Cottages. 

Address as above. 


James C. Jackson. 


ing, you will know as much about your bodics, inside 
ind out, as the docter cantell you, Send for contents 
table and find out all about it. Freeto all, postage 

4. A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. Murpnrar 
Soames Co., 129 East 28th Streot, New York- 

a Month to Agents, Male and Female 

$ { 00 Vill prove it or forfeit $500. New artic!es 
that sell at sight. Thirty handsome Chromos, $! 
Seven-shot nickel-plated Revolver, $2 75—every one 
warranted. Combination Penholder, sample 50 cents ; 
one dozen by mail, $2. Factory New Haven, Conn. 

Address GEO. L. FELTON & CoO., 

119 & 121 Naseaust., N. Y. 


The Tribune Extras. 


A Library for One Dollar. 

Literature, Art, Science, His= 

tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 





No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 

No. 2. Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 cents. 

No. 3. Prof. Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof. Young. 
10 cents. 

No, 4. Shakespearean Studies, by J, Weiss 
Studies: Parton's Pilgrim Fathers. 10 cents. 


Art 


No. 6. Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministers. 10 
cents, 
No. 7. Beecher’s concluding Lectures; “ Creed 


Statements ;” ““The Death Menace ;” “‘History of Seo- 
tarian Appropriations.” 10 cents. 

No, 8. The Method of Creation, Twelve Lecmrea by 
Prof. Agassiz; The Fossil Man of Mentone; The Art 
of Dyeing; The West in Ages Past. 10 cents, 

No. 9. Illustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proo- 
tor and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz on Penikese Island. 
10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 10. Dlustrated.—Science for 1873.—Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advancement 0: 
Science at Portland; Deep Sea Dredging, illustrated. 
10 cents. 


No. 14. Prof. Agassiz’s Lectures on the Amazon ; 
Yellowstone Park (Capt. Jones’s Expedition); The U. 
8. Surveying Expedition totha Rocky Mountains (Prof. 
W. D. Whitney and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents. 

No. 15. The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard Taylor; 
Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; Proctor’s Farewell 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schurz'’s, Bos- 
ton; Congress Tributes; Congressman Elliott’s. 5 
cents ~ 

No. 19. National Academy of Sciences at Washing- 
ton, April 1874; Have We Two Brains; Effectsof Aleo- 


hol; Western Surveys; Transit of Venus, ot. 10 
cents, (Pamphlet Editions, 20 cents.) 
No, 23. Tyndall, Science and Religion; Huxley, 


Origin of Life; Owen, Man's Farliest History; Mo 
Cosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 
20 cents.) 

No. 25. The Gladstone Controversy ; The Vatican 
Decrees; Replies by Manning and Acton. 10 cents. 
Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 26. The Bible and Seience, Dr. J, W. Dawson: 
Lecture by Howard Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphic 
Edition, 20 cents,) 

The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES above 
described sent by mail for §1 


TRIBUNE Extras Nos. 8,10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 
in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 to 
9 inclusive, or Nos. 6, 7,8,10, and 12 or 
Nos. 8, 10,12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,38, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cents. . 

No. 12. The Evangelical Alliance Extra (thirty-two 
pages.) 26 cents. 


No. 21. One Year of Science; Coggia’s and Biela’s 
Comets; Chemistry's Centennial; American Scfence 
Association and Philological Convention at Hartford 
10 centa, (Pamphiet ition, 96 pages, 25 cents.) 

No, 22. Bayard Taylor's Letters from Egypt and 





2 Read =“ SCIENCE 
Bo Ss & Cirls IN STORY.” Brim- 
fuli of jolly good fun and pictures. After read- | 


CREENLEAF’S 
Mathematical Series. 


AND 
Parker’s Exercises in Compo 
sition. 
Davis §& FCo, 
Boston. 

Standard Books. 
Improved Books, 

Books Unsurpassed in Excellence. 

Liberal 


\Rozert §. PUBLISHER: 


tern 


Correspondence solicited. 
for introduction. 


Orlando Leach, Agent. 
142 anp 144 GRAND Sr. NsY 


= 9 ek 
ROHZER’S EPOOKEEEPING. 
most complete system extant, and at prices 
el>w any her ae@ii 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction, 
PLICES. 
Vi vccnccscscccccscceues ceeesseeeeeseeewess $ so 
oumon School Edition - 180 
: € Si 
200 
ius , 50 
A mp'e copy of eis t fo ami‘nation, will 
sent by mail on receipt of half prie—or the five 
wks for & 
W. J, GILBER™, Publisher 
209 N. i t t. Louis, Ma, 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Author of ‘* Model 
* Lawrence Speak- 


Professor Phillip Lawrence, 
Speaker,” ** Comstock’s Elocution, 


er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Oongress, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 

Philip Lawrence will be bappy to deliver eitaer of 
his popular Lectures *‘ Great and Noble Deeds, ' * An 


for the benefit of Vhurch 


Evening with the Poets,’ } 
164 West 25th Street. 


and Literary Socicties. 


BOOK AGENTS 
and GOOD SALESMEN 





{re “ COINING MONEY ” with the famous 
BIDA DESICNS, 
The French Edition of which sells for $168, 
ant the London Edition for $200, Our Pope 
lar Edition ($5.50), containing over One Hun. 
lred full-page quarto + dates, is the CHEAPEST? 


\ND MOST ELEGANT PUBLICATION in AMER. 
cA, and the BEST to SELL. Critics vie with 
each other in praising it, and the masses buy 
if 

From local agent in Southport, Conn.: “In 
uur village of 80 houses I have taken sixty-five 
rders ; have canvassed in all about 12 days 
iu village and country), and have taken or. 
lers for one hundred and six copies.” 


FULL PARTICULARS FREE. Address 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


“7 Park Place, New York, 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 
HAPPY HOURS: 


A SCHOOL SONG BOOK ny 
HOWARD KINGSBURY and A. A. GRALEY, Avrmors 
of “Happy Voices,” “Echo to lappy Voices.” 

This popular book of school songs contains more 
good music and more good songs than any book of its 
kind yet published. It is universally popular and 
wears well. 12mo., boards. Price 50 cents. « 

Address, TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO, 

758 lsroadway, New York. 


100 DECALCOMANTE PI 
50 cts ; highly colored and beautiful ; easily 
transferred to any — 60 Gem Chromos, 
cts. 50 Embossed Pictures, 60 cts ; choice 
samples of either 10 cta, Chromos, Steel Engravings, Photo. 
graphs, Fancy Papers, Ferforated Mottoes, Games, 8, &c. 
WAX FLOWER RATEKIAL.—Box of Material and Instruc. 
tions for making several fine vines of 1" Leaves, 0 cts, 82 
page e free with every order. Al post-paid Agents 
wanted. . L. PATTEN 4 CO., 168 William 8t., New York y 


CHILDREN 
and youth are 
already singing 


43,000 =: 


SILVER CAROLS. 


Iceland, 170 cents. 

No, 27. Present State of Sciences, C. W. Shields of _ ret 
Princeton ; Crystalline and Molecular Forces, Tyndall; | 1K [TN (4 “mise uemann, 2*7*0le Sineiog Books. 
National A y of of B P ly superior to all others. §5 per dozen. Single 





Parton; Sources of Solar Heat, Prof. 8. P. Paneely 
Venus and the Sun; Plants that Eat 10 
cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 centa, 

No, 29. Ex-Secretary on Finance (eleven articles); 
Reverdy Johnson's Letter on Specie Payments. (Ip 
sheet form only.) 10 cents, 


No, 30. Reports of the meeting of the American 





NEW YORK, 


Bet. Broadway and Fiiva ave., 


AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 
TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors. 








Association for the Ad 





nt of Sci at Detroit, 
of the t Newport, ‘of the Society 
of Civil cers at Pittsburg: Prof. J. W. Dawson 
Sahay of Life on Earth, and addresses by Prof. 
, phiet 


L. Ls Conte, and H. A. Newton, 10 cents. (Pam: 
Edition, 20 cents. 


copy Hcents. Specimen pages free. 
W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, ° 
199 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, Ou, 

Are authorized to contract for advertising im 
this paper. 

Estimates turnished free, 





Send @r @ 





addres THE TRIBUNE, New Your 


Civeular, 
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AGENTS WANTED 





Cy a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
P12 tornms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 





per day at home, Samples worth $1 free. 
$5 log 20 ‘STINSON & CO., Pertland, Maine. 


UPEEB VISITING CARDS, pen written, 12 fot 
1% - os: Ang _— cents, aN rst Elegant 
sample3, 10 cents, ess J. D, HOLCO 
Creek, Ohio, = 





4 —At home 
CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT. <t:.!or2: 
Female, { 30) a week warranted. No capital required. 
Particula:s and valuable samples sent free, Address, 
- 6 ceiit return stamp, A. D, Young, Williamsburgh, 


. 





ANTED - Agents for the best-eelling Stationary 

Packagesin the world. It oontains 15 sneets paper, 
15 envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, } ateat 
Yard Measurc, and a piece of jewelry. Single package 
with ygir of elegant S!iecve Buttons, postpaid, 25e ‘This 
gacholee has been examined by the publisher «f this 
paper, and found, as represented, worth the money. Cir- 


oulars free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
$250 our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing 


150 PISTINCT BOOKS 


wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Plag- 
niticent Family Bibles. Superior toall ot'-crs. 
And our Complete Bible Encyciopedi: witb 
3000 Superb lilustrations These Books beat the 
world, full particulars free, Address 4 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philo. Va 









AGENTS WANTED for the New Histori- 

WESTERN BORDER 

ER . 
A Complete and Graphic aw of American Pioneer 
le 

, 100 YEARS AGO J. 
Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting | 
Adventures; Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer Woin- 
en and Boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports. 
—A book for Old and Young. Notauull page. No 
competition, Enormous sales, Agents wanted every- 
where. UWlustrated circulars free, J. C. McCurdy 
& Co,, 26 8 Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





An agent just clearod $199 first 3 weeks selling}tho 


















ULF E AND. LA BOREOR* 


SVS eS 
3 yr was 
MININGS'TO 
Another $80, first 6 days. Over 50,000 jes of this 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold 
150,000 more needed by the people. A book of match- 
less interest, profusely illustrated, and very 
cheap, A royal chance for agents. For proofand 
terms, address HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia, Pa 
Cincinnati, O,, Chicago, Ill,, Springfield, Mass, 


tHe INDUCEMENTS. 


B E STi Tue Grapnuic Steel Plate Reproductions 
of the most famous Works of Art. Mcst 
FOR elegant Ornaments or Every Home. Sub- 
jects to please fivery Taste. The most 
remunerative field for Agents ever offer- 
Agen ES ed. Send 3cent stamp or particulars. 
Complete Illustrated = for 15 cts, 

== Women can do well at this. 
—— THE GRAPHIC CO., New York. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
® Manufacturers of 
Parent Sprrna Back Account Books, 
All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Deska, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Diaries, 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Family Wash Books, Pocket 
Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, &c., &c, 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest prices 
Fo Priwrers.—Usre our Patent Composition for Inking 


Rollers; also, our Patent Copyable Printing Ink. 
INO. EF. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. YW. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices. 

















YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 
ment, Barrett, Nepnews & Co., Office, 5 & 7 
John Street.t42 Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New 
York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th 8t., 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 





HOW TO 

Stammering, Corns, Bunions, 

Sick-headache, Neuralgia, 

CURE } Asthma, Drunkenness, Rheu- 

matism. 

The Hair Grow, Ginger Beer, 

MAKE 4 Cologne, JockeyClub Bouquet, 
Ottawa Beer. 

Send 20 cts. for each Receipt, or 3 for 40 cts., 


5 for 60 cts., 8 for 80 cts., or the 13 for $1.00. 
@Addzeas ‘FARRELL & CO,, 


‘ 268 Kear Street, Beooklyn, Ef, 





THE CHEAPEST Pest, AND LARGEST Tyre SHAKESPEARE EVER PUBLISHED IN ONE 
Votume. Forty HanpsoME ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE ONLY $6.00, COMPLETE. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF . 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Wirth A FULL AND CoMPREHENSIVE LIFE ; 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA : AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY ; THE READING OF 
FORMER EDITIONS , GLOSSARIAL, AND OTHER NOTES, ETC., ETC., ; 
FROM THE WORKS OF 
KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, 
RICHARDSON VERPLANCK, 


EpvireD sy GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


At great expense, the Publishers have determired to issue», Popular Edition of our Greatest English 
Poet; The type is the largest and clearest that can be used in a Volume of the size, and the illustrations ape 
from the world renowned artist, Boydel, and others, aud are, for beauty and exprestion of charcter, unsur- 
— in excellence. The paper is of fine quaiuty, and toned, and the press work is done on the Caxton 

of Messrs. Sherman & Co. 

Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment ot putting the 
work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. 

The work will be izsuedin 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome lllustra- 
tions ai 30 per part. 





HALLIWELL, “© 
and HUDSON. 


COLLIER, 
HUS TER, 


THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Kdges, is Only $8. 
THE WORK WILT. Bis 


Sold only by Subscription. 


Acdress CHAS. H. DAVIS & Co. 
Agenis Wanted. PHILADELPHIA, 


Then Buy the N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO.’S 


CHEMICAL PAINT 


And Save ONE Tuinp the Cost of PAINTING, and get & paint that is Riccn HaNpsomMER and will Last Twice 
as LONG as any other paint, Is prepared ready for use in WHITE or ANY COLOR desired, Is on many thous- 
and of tbe finest buildings in iic country, many‘of which have been painted six years, and now look as 
well as when first painted. This CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs 
of the Union. Sample card of colors seni ca. S=So22 >. >, Saeel Paint Co,, 103 Chambers St., N. Y. 
a? ELLER BROS,, 109 Water Stress, O27" 4. -. 


Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 


YONKERS, N.Y. ° 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal, 


It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and esthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, reflned women. G 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum. This includes board, furnished 
room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 














VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
FOUNDED 1857- 
An Knglish, Classical, French and German Family and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 


71, 73 AND 75 EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
Rev. D. C. VAN NORMAN. LLD., Principal. 








It is located a few steps from Central Park, which Family Pupils frequent for Recreation. 
Primary, Academic and Collegiate, with a Kinder Garten, on the most approved Ger- 
man plan, for children of both sexes. Family pupils have the best maternal care.@French 
and German are spoken in the family. ~ Music, instrumental and vocal, are taught by the 
ablest masters. 


"Eee EEE EU... Sea Eee BaP i... 
POTTSTOWN, PA.,; 

REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, - - -w.- -+ + =| = 

The location is delightful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calculated 
to afford enjoyment to all residing within its boundaries. é 

The buildings are extensive, aud are fitted with all modern improvements for the con. 
venience of pupils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of those beneath its roof. Lae 
@The school is of a strictly Family character, and thorough in its instruction and dis- 
cipline, and is designed to prepare the pupil for any class in College, besides giving the 
various branches of a substantial English education. «2 

The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars, 


MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. i 


Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, Principat. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English language and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample_facilities are afforded for instruction in all other branc*es 
necessary to & jiberal education. ; 

The Terms, pez annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 
will be $400. 


Miss Buckley’s Seminary for Young Ladies, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


The Principal. with an efficient corps of teachers, offers to her pupils superior advan- 
tages for a thorough education in the various branches of English Eivetatete, Mathema- 





PROPRIETOR, 














tics, the Natural Sciences, and also in Ancient and Modern Lauguages. 





‘Terms for Tuition in English Branches, Latin, Class. Singing, Li Drawi i 
Board, Lights aa Fe pging, Linear Drawing, with 


el, $450 per annum. 
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TASTELESS MEDICINES. 


Castor Oil and any other nauseous medicines, crn be 
taken easily and safely in Dunpas Dick & Co’s Soft 
Capsules. No taste; no smell. Sold by, your drug- 
gist. Ask him for our little book. 








os 
SULPHUR SOAP 


ERADICATES 

At. Loca Skin DIsEAseEs; 

PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFIES THE 
COMPLEXION, PREVENTS AND REME- 

DIES RHEUMATISM AND GouT, 

Heats Sores AND INJURIES 

OF THE CUTICLE, AND 
Is A RELIABLE DISINFECTANT. 


This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes the SAME RESULTS 
AS cosTLY SuLPnuR Barus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Irrrrations of the Skin. 

COMPLEXIONAL BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the cuticle wondrously fair and 
smooth. s 

Sores, Sprains, Bruises, ScALDs, 
Burns and Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, and it prevents and remedies 
Gout and Rheumatism. 

It REMOVEs DanprvFfF, strengthens 
the roots of the Hair, and preserves 
its youthfulcolor. As a DIsINFECTANT 
of Clothing and Linen used in the sick 
room, and as a PRoTEcTION against 
ConTaaGious DISEASES it is unequaled, 


Physicians emphatically endorse it. 


Prices, 25 anp 50 Cents PER CAKE, 
Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 60c and $1.20. 


N. B. There is economy in buying the large cakes, 
” Sold by all Druggists. 


eo 
‘‘ Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye,” 
Black or’ Brown, 50e, 


0, N. OBIPTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sisth Av. N.Y. 


GH RO N i DISEASES CURED.— 
New paths marked out 
by that plainest of all books—“ Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense,”—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 il- 
lustrations, by Dr. E, B. Foote of 120 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. Purchasers of this book are at liberty to con- 
SULT its author, in person or by mail, FREE. price by 
mail, vos iY $3.25. Contents tables free. 
AGENTS wa PED. MURRAY HILL PUB- 
+, (JOENP, JEwETr, Manager,) 129 

E, 28th St., N. Y. a : 








A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 
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What our Readers Say. 


—— 


I like itstone much and think in its pres 
ent form it will prove an acceptable and val- 
uable auxilliary in the cause of education. 
[heartily recommend the JouRNAL to all 
teachers. 


Henry KIDDLE. 
Supt. of Schools N. Y. City. 


rt deserves the praise and support of the 
profession, because it has invariably defended 
the dignity of the teacher as indicated by 
the compensation he received. In other 
words, it has been the consistent advocate of 
the teacher and the opponent of all reduc- 
tion of salaries. For this as well as for other 
reasons, it should receive the support of all 
the .eachers of New York. Tom: 8 HUNTER. 
President of Normal College. 


Amos M. KELLOGG, Esq. 
Dear Sir :—I desire to say to you, that I re- 
gard your ScHoOoL JOURNAL of great im- 
portance to the cause of education in our Pub- 
lic Schools. I am sure every teacher would 
derive great benefit from its perusal, and no 


Trustee should be without it. 
Respectfully Yours, 
Joun F. Trow. 


A.M. KELLoae:— 
In reply to your note, I 


would state that I have been a constant 
reader of the JouRNAL for years, and hope 
that every teacher in the city will take it, nor 
do I see how they can well get along with- 


out it. 
H. B. PERKINS. 
Inspector of the 7th Scheol District. 


I read with much interest the NEw York 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and desire to express my 
high appreciation of its merits, and to recom- 
mend it to all the teachers in my district. 
In these days teachers cannot afferd to be 


without a first class School Journal. 
CasPER G. BROWER. 
Commissioner for Westchester County, N. Y. 


Permit me to express my admiration of 
your paper. Itis able, fresh, lively and 
practical, and in every way an honor to the 


cause it represents. 
EDWARD BROOKS. 
Principal of Millersville. Pa. Normal School. 


Prof 7 M. Kellogg. 
My Dear Sir. 
I read the New YORK 


ScHoot JOURNAL with pleasure. You are 
doing an excellent work for-the teachers and 
deserve their hearty support,and I cheerfuly 


enclose my subscription. ; 
Yours most truly 
W. I. © cenps. 


_ Principal Normal School, Winona, Minn. |” 


St ee eee 


1 am pleased with the paper, as you know, 
1 have read it ever since it was started, and 
am gratified that Mr. Kellogg is at its helm. 


With your long experience you are just the | 
May | 


person, we should think to conduct it. 
you prosper. 8. PETERSON. 





I send you eieven subscribers, in addition | 


tomy own: That shows what we think of 


the N. Y. Scoot JouRNAL. 
I will see that you have a good list from 


my floor, in fact they all willtuke it, I can 
safely say. 
Principal, 
G. 8. No— 


The JOURNAL is to my mind an excellent 
paper, it isa benefit to me, long though I 
have been in theschool-room. Continue it 
and sead in your bill. 


Buffalo N.Y. 
We of Grammar School No. — like it very 


much, There will bea full list from this 
quarter, and I hope all will md as well. 
rincipal. 





It is not surpassed by any other Journal. 


My only regret is that it isnot in the hands |. 


of every teacher in tht land, 


W. D. B. 


R. 8. | 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


SHOWING PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





“Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 25.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- | 
ed, adapted to the public wants. One Vol., oblong 8vo, | 


of forty 8 x 12 plates. 
Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 





CONTENTS. 


= VILLAS. 


1 Pate 1. Basement, Ist and 2d story plans of 
Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
PLaTE 2. Perspective view. 


2 Puate 3. Pe ive view, : ae Village 
House, Plans s rT to Design N 
3 Puare 4. ist and 24 story’ plane of Brick Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
3 a py 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi- 
3 Paes 6. “Perspective 
4 Purate 7. Ground and 2d "door plans of Brick 
Villa. -¥— 
4 Pate 8. Perspective 
5  Puare 9. Ist and 24 door plans of a Fram 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
6 Pxrate 10. Front elevation 
6 Pate ll Bronk eration prame vila | 
6 PuraTe 12. Pe ive view. 
7 Prate 13, ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
7 Plate 14. Front elevation. 
8 Plate 15. 7 ameee view of a Villa. Plans 
ay = ty Design 7. 
9 Plate 16. 1st and 24 story plans of Brick Villa. 
Seale indicated on - 
9 Plate Perspective 
10 —s— Plate is. Iot and 94 story plans of « Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate og Perspective 
ll Plate 2. wa View of Brick villa, Plans 
12 spists “21 lst nd 2d sto of Framé Vil 
| . 1 ry plans - 
la. Scale on plate. 
11 Pilate 22, Perspective view. 
hes COTTAGES. | 
1 Pilate 23. ist and 2d story plansof a Frame 
. Scale indicated on er 
I 24. Perspective 
2 Plate 3. Perepectve view of Frame Cottage. 
Plans same as 
3 Pilate 26. Ist and a story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
3 Piste 28. Permpective view. 
3 28. ive view. 
4 Pilate 29. Istand 2d story plans of a Frame 
ay Scale indicated on ~- F oe 
4 30. Perspective 
& Pilate 31. Ist tad 32 chory planie of @ Brick Cot- 
. So 
o 32. Perspective 
6 Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
eS 
6 34. Perspective view. 
7 Pilate 35. Ist and. 2d story plans of a Frame 
° Ci Sas indicated on plate. 
Plate Perspective 
8 Pilate 37. Pe ve view of Cottage Plans 
similar to 
9 . ve view of Cottage. Plans 
10 ~=—~Plate 


® New Yor«x ScHoot JouRNAL OFFICE, 
. 17 Warren 8t., N. ¥. 


NeW York School Journal. 


The New York School Journal 


offers special inducements to its sub- | 
scribers forthe centennial year It isa 
paper that posseses extraordinary value to 
teachers and all interested in education. 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the | 
government, and will strive to have it 
stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
portance. 

} It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- | 
tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach. 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford ta 
be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


TERMS for 1877. 


| —_ 
| 





| The subscription price of the ScHOOL 
| JournNat will be $2,50 including posiage. 
| This offer is made te those only wao 
| pay strictly in advance. We now offer 


to the teachers of the United Siates the | 


| the best and cheapest weekly educational 
| paper published in the world. 


TERMS. 
| ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, I ADVANCE, $2.50 
i FIVE COPIES, a 


These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 
to those who subscribe through our a 
gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 


draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. 
All new subscribers date one year 


from the time the name is received at 
our office. 
Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 
mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
Good canvassing agents wanted every 
will be allowed. 


ADDRESS 


No. 17 Warren Street, 
INWew Work, 





fore subscribing can have it promptly | 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same. | 


where, to whom liberal cash commissions | 


A. M. Kellogg, 





SPLENDID OFFERS! 


Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN AWAY! 


| Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess on 
| of the several beautiful pictures we ax 
now prepared to offer as premiums, 
The “PicruRE OF THE SUPERINTEND. 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
| publisher; it will prove without doubt 
| the most attractive and popular one ev- 
er offered to teachers. . The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
| celebrated Public Schools of the great 
| city of New York, necessarily stand at 
| center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a- 
wake and earnest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual. ~) 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to en- 











courage subscriptions, as well as taste 
among the teachers we have secured cop- 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. 
@Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but first class in 
| every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. 4s 
We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
We shall 
and send 


ars who shall send us $2,50. 
register the names as received, 
off the picture promptly. 
to give away. 


We are ready 


10,000 * 
of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed. Send us your names at once, 
Will all our old subscribers and friends 


move promptly in the matter. 

Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as well as to those who join in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures. 

THe New York SUPERINTENDENTS OF 

PusBLic SCHOOLS. 

THe MADONNA. 

THE TAMBOURINE PLAYER. 

Tue Horse Farr. 

IN DANGER. 

THE THREE GRACES. 

In addition to these, we have many 
others of equal value which we wish the 

teachers to possess either to grace their 

own apartments, cr to suspend in the 

school-room. 

As the supply of these may be exhaus 
ted it will be well to give in ordering the 
names of several so the being out of the 
| first we will send the second and so on, 

ADDRESS THE 
NEW YORK SC'HOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street. 
New Yors, 
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To ‘Teachers. 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price 10 cents. 


This “ Course ” differs in many res- 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
o fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 


thought on the arrangement of studies : 


Mrs. BORDMANS’ 
PENNY ‘SONGS, 


meet a de: ive long felt by teachers for some lees ex- 
| pensive way of getting criginal melodies for school 
| use, without being «bliged often to purchase books 
| Her songs are published in the CHEAPEST, and 
/ONLY form of SHEET MUSIC ever ofterea 
for pablic s hool-, They are used by teachers in 
every part of the Un t»d Sta‘e;—and highly commend- 
ed by ull who havereenthem. ‘The songs are NOT 
taken from old singing books; but are all NEw, 
ORIGINAL, 244 seperatily cop; righted by the 


, auto.’ 





for Primary and Grammar Schools up to ! 


this time. 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 


sessions—each about five months in length . 


six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 


Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes © 


each are to be given, etc. 
To examine this will greatly help every 


teacher of a country school to grade his ° 


school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 


will be followed by most of the cities of | 


the United States. 
@Address the 
JOURNAL, 17 Warren street, 


WATERS’ ORCHESTRION chine ORGANS, 
- are the most beaatiful in 

a 4 style and perfect in tone 

ever made. They 

the celebrated Concerto 

stop, which ws a fine imita- 

. tion of the Human Voice, 

mand two and a half Oc= 

 taves of bells tuned in 


It contans a complete out- ' 


Besides this, the amount : 


e Dr. Knight’s Health Lift. I would say 
that it seems to be the best that has 
Curator of gymnasties at Harvard College. 
“New Haven Ct., Nov, 8, 1875. 
I have carefully ined ine, and have 


y , 
hesitation in saying it is the best I have seen. 
e D. A. SARGENT, 


Provis, Instructor of Phys. Culture, Yale Co! 2 
“ CLEVELAND, oS. See —~ 6. 
Tam an old lifter, Your machine struck me at once 
COMBINATION, and is simply perfection, 
ie "Q. VAN H MMEL. M.D. 


106 Euclid Avenue,” 
These Machines have all the requisites of a 


PERFECT HEALTH-LIFT. 





Viz., Durasriiry, SIMPLICITY, Elasticity. Con- 


New York ScHCou | 


have | 


" perfect harmony with , 


DM the reeds, and their effect 


fj] ismagical and electrify= | 
, LAR= 


? 


“sae ee NIAL. Chimes, 
‘ CHAPEL, & COTTAGE 
ORGANS, in Unique French Cases bi 


} 


1 
t 


| 


structed of steel, iron and hard wood, they will last 
a life-time with reasonable usage. They are so 
tin every respect as to command the admira- 
tion of all persons of good taste. They are so simple 
and easily adjusted that a child of ten years can ope— 
rate them. Whether one lifts little or much, every 
effort begins at the SAME POINT, and 
adually imcreases 45 one htens his 
bs, until reaching the erect tion, thus giving 
the highest requisite for health-lifting, viz. PERFEC 
ELASTICITY, and THIS is its point of ENTIRE SU- 
PERIORITY over all others; BECAUSE, on others, one 
takes the WHOLE WEIGHT at the INSTANT OF 
LIFTING, and carries it through the Lift, making it a 
STIFF, inelastic one, FATIGUING to the WEAK and 
a tax to the strong. 
The ATLAS has been in use seven years in the office 
of the proprietor, and no ons has ever been injured by 
it, W. A. KNIGHT,M.D., ~ 


Agents) Tat. & rT. WOROSTER, 
Wentea} “S70? Mass. 





PURITY 0/ VOICING with great volume ¢/ tone; 
suitable for PARLOE or CHURCH. . Se 
Gran uare, 
WATERS PIAN S, Saad UPRIGHT 
ARE THE BEST MADE; ‘the Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship, and Durability Unsurpassed. 
Warranted for SIX YEARS, 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /Sor cash. Month- 
ly Installments received. Instruments to let 
until paid for as per contract. A Liberal Dis- 
count to Yeachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges etc, 
AGENTS WANTED. Special ind t 
tothe trade. Ulustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Second-hand Pinanes and Organs at GREAT 
BARGAINS, HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
DIanufacturers and Dealers, ve 
40 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE, N. ¥- 


The Little Centennial Gem 











THE POCKET CAMERA. 
most beautiful as well as instructive and use- 


The 
fulinvention of the age. Affording the most delight- 
ful amusement to all, 


Any Landscape, Scenery, Groups, 
Moving Human Beings, 
a Animais, &¢., &¢., 


In fact, anything and everything can be correctly 
copied from nature or original (as you see in the above 
cut), 


Asa Parlor Toy it is invaluable, especially in sketch- 
Ing any person’s portrait. As a traveling Companion it 
is very useful and amusing, affording a chance to pro- 
duce a drawing on any interesting object. Any child 
will be, by its ase, enabled to copy from nature cor- 
rectly and accurately. 

This little Gem must he seen to be apreciated: it is 
the most useful and ornamental article for children. 
5 ie neatly made to be transported and easily car- 
ried. 

Every child will he most pleasantly surprised by see- 
ing this Poeket Camera. 

undreds go and see the fac-simile in Central Park, 
and no person should go to the Centennial Fair with- 
out one. It will give him unbounded pleasure, and he 
is enabled to see everything in a sma!l compass, as a 
living Panorama; in fact, the Pocket Camera isa 

miniature world in itself. 
apness will enable everybody to possess 


ie. 
For atte Ls Bigg Goalers $e Toys, Noveltion, te. 
ni! mall, postage on receipt of 7 each, 
Manus tured and forsale at Wholesale by 
F, H. DAHN, 183 William Street, New York, 


on 





Now is the time to subscribe for 


Appleton’s Journal. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


$3 per Annum. 25 cents per Number. 


With Steel Engraving of CHAS. DICKENS 
in his study, 


THE 


Popular Science Monthly, 


$5 per Annum. 650 cents per No. 
THE NEW YORK 


MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


$4 per Annum. 40 cents per No. 


Postage prepaid by the publishers. 


SPECIAL RATES. 


Teachers, Superintendents, and Librarians 
desiring to subscribe or to pet up clubs for 
any of the above-named periodicals, will re- 
ceive specimen copies, post-paid, for 25 cents. 

A very liberal commision will be allowed 
for Clubs. 


Agents Wanted. 


Address D, APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broapway, N. Y. 





COOD PAY FOR TEACHERS! 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border, 


A complete aud graphic history of American pionees 
life 100 YEARS AGO, its thrilling conflicts of red and 
white foes, exciting adventures, captivities, forays 
scouts, pioneer women and boys, Indian war-paths 
ca Pp lite, andsports, A book for old and young. Not 
adull page. No competition. ormous sales. a 
terms. Illustrated circulars free 


J, C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, 


| sa Send for Explanatory Circular. 


-RIDPATEH’S HISTORIES, 
of the United States. 


PREPARED EXPRFSSLY FOR SCHOOLS, ON A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE 
PLAN, EMBRACING THE EFEATURS OF Lyman’s Chart. THEY ARE 
DIVIDED INTO Periods, IN ACCORDANCE WITA THE§Natural Divisions 
OF AMBRICAN HINTORY. THE Qbjective Method or PRESENTING 
Historical Facts Is PURSUED THhovanosT, EACH PERIOD BEING 
ILLUSTRATED WITH “Finely-Colored Chronological Charts Np 
Progressive Geographical Maps. 

PRICE LIST. “2 i 
Academic Edition, 479 Ppp. Octavo, - - - ae row sory es: ae — 
Grammar School Edition, 350 pp. 12mo-— - 1.25 83 -62 -15 
COMMENDATIONS, 


From Wm. J. Milne, A. M., Principal of State From Hon. B.W. B 
* i e . BW. rne, State Superintendent 
— School, Geneseo. N.Y.—In my judgment the | of Public Instruction West Virginia—The Maps aud 
ad ° — tothe foremost place among United | Charts alone are worth the price of the books. 
- 8 :— | From Pret. Wm. Travis A. M, Germantown, 
rom Hon. Robert Curry, A. M., Ph.D, | Penn.—The plan is excellent ; the style easy, graceful, 
Deputy State Sup’t Public Instruction of Penn.—i | and progressive. The Maps, Charts and Portraits 
regard Ridpath’s History of the United States asa | are the best I have ever seen, j 
model in every respect, . 


For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and Sull particulars, address 


JONES BROTHERS & GO., 703 Arch Street, Philadelqhia, Penn. 





ESTERBROOK?S » 
ct ss > ESTERBROOK ECO 
ae es FALCON PEN 

HMDEN NI YS 


Xscecest Se sca 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 





PENS. 


No. 505. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 
FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; ‘254. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OSE Aue ays 

| 1 s00EUS DAV, 
‘A UTING His, 
The SEAL Me A ce de 
Best Known. Estas LISHED, 1824. 











ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT! 


Then Buy MILLER BROS.’ 
nd See cree” CHEMICAL PAINT, soretzezms; ences 


48 LONG as any other paint Is prepared ready for use 
in WHITE or ANY COLOR desired. Is on many thousand of the finest buildings of the country, many of which 
have been painted six years, and now look as well as whenfirst painted, CHEMICAL PAINT has tak- 


en Frrst PREMIUMS at twenty of the State Fairs of the Union. SAMPLE CARD OF CoLORS sentfree. Address 


MILLER BROS, 109 Water St, CLEVELAND, O. orN. ¥. ENAMEL PAINT CO, 103 Chamber St, N. Y. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEWYORK. 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. ; 
J. A. BENDALL 








